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BOSTON OPERA AND 
CAMPANINI FORCES 
ABANDON SEASONS 


President Eben Jordan of Boston 
Organization Cables Announce- 
ment That There Will Prob- 
ably Be No Russell Opera, 
Unless War Ends Quickly — 
Chicago Directors Postpone Sea- 
son Till Next Year — Metro- 
politan Announces Opening Bill 
—Century in Pivotal Position 





Y far the most serious effect of the 
European turmoil upon the Ameri- 
can musical year is the decision of both 
the Boston and the Chicago-Philadelphia 
opera companies to abandon their sea- 
sons of 1914-15, as announced during the 
past week. The chief reason for this 
move is the fact that so many of their 
singers are doing military service and 
are thus unable to reach America. Along 
with this news came an official state- 
ment from the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. that it expected to carry through 
its season with little alteration of sched- 
ule, also an announcement of the choice 
of opera for its initial performance. 
Likewise the Century started final 
preparations for its opening week. 
These developments lay the burden of 
providing Americans with opera upon 
the Metropolitan and Century companies. 
Because of the exacting demands of its 
New York season, it is not believed that 
the Gatti-Casazza organization will be 
able to add many additional out-of-town 
performances to its usual series in Phil- 
adelphia, Brooklyn and Atlanta. Thus 
the Century company is placed in a 
pivotal position, being able to supply 
other leading music centers with opera 
after the conclusion of its scheduled 
twenty weeks in New York. It is under- 
stood that the Century directors already 
have offers of guarantees from several 
other cities, and it seems logical that this 
organization, strongly intrenched in its 
position and strengthened in personnel, 
may be called in to occupy some operatic 
strongholds that have been devastated of 
opera by the war. 





No Russell Season, 
Unless War Is Brief 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boyiston Street, 
Boston, August 29, 1914. 


ACKING the early conclusion of the 

European war, there will be no Bos- 

ton Opera this season. On August 27 the 

following cablegram was received by 

Eben D. Jordan’s secretary from Mr. 

Jordan, president of the Boston Opera, 
who is now in Scotland: 

“Inform newspapers probably no 
opera season. Official statement will be 
given out after directors’ meeting, end 
of September. EBEN JORDAN.” 

Questioned as to the outlook for the 
Boston Opera this Winter, Frederick S. 
Converse of the board of directors said 
that it was utterly impossible to predict 
what would be done as yet, Mr. Jordan 
being in Scotland, Mr. Russell in Italy, 
and the great majority of the Becton 
Opera Company as it now stands either 
marooned in Europe or called to the 
front. On the other hand, if the war 
should come to an end before January 
1, a short season of opera at the Bos- 
ton Opera House would not be an impos- 
sibility. If Boston will not have opera 
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on a cosmopolitan scale and of cosmopoli- 
tan standards, it will doubtless be visited 
by more than one operatic organization, 
of lesser or greater merit, and also by 
Pavlova and_ possibly other ballet 
troupes. It is mentioned that the condi- 
tions in American opera houses are likely 
to be at least far better than those in 
Europe. 

It is known that at least fourteen of 
the men singers of the Boston Opera 
Company have enlisted and part departed 
for the front. Most of these singers are 
in the armies of the allies. Some sing- 
ers destined for the French army are 
Vanni Marcoux, Paolo Ludikar, Lucien 
Muratore, Henri Danges, Alban Grand 
and Anthony Dubois, besides Charles 
Strony and André Caplet, conductors. 


Director Russell’s Straits 


The first direct news of Directo: 
Henry Russell has been brought to this 
city by Fred J. Haley, of New York, 
who arrived in that city on the Principe 
di Udine last Monday from Genoa, whe 
knows Mr. Russell well, and who had a 
long conversation with him in Genoa on 
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August 11. Mr. Haley reports that Mr. 
Russell, with his youngest son and four- 
teen members of his working staff, is 
absolutely stranded in Genoa, living 
without a dollar, and remaining at his 
hotel solely through the sufferance of 
the landlord. 

It is known that Mr. Russell had of 
late repeatedly cabled certain Boston 
parties for funds, but the extremity of 
his circumstances had not been realized. 
Mr. Haley said that Mr. Russell with his 
working staff had left Paris very sud- 
denly, as soon as war became inevitable, 
with the object of getting to a seaport 
as soon as possible, from which he could 
sail for England. Mr. Russell left in 
such haste, and the financial stringency 
in Paris was already so great that he 
had no opportunity to get funds from 
his bankers. He went first to Milan 
and from there to Genoa. Mr. Russell 
said that his wife, from whom he had 
not heard for many days, was some- 
where in northern France with his eld- 





est son. He had not heard a word from 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CANCELS FALL TOUR 
BECAUSE OF WAR 


Conditions Make It Impossible 
to Assemble and Rehearse 
Orchestra in Time for Western 
Concerts—Other American Or- 
ganizations, Hope to Carry 
Through Original Schedules— 
Concert Field Receives Acquisi- 
tions of Artists Driven Here 
by Situation Abroad 


NCOURAGING developments contin 
ued during the past week as to 
prospects for the American concert sea- 
son despite the interference of the Euro- 
pean war. The arrival of several im- 
portant artists before their scheduled 
time made it certain that there would be 
no dearth of concerts in the early part 
of the season. Also it was, announced 
that our concert field would have the 
presence of some artists not originally 
expected here this season. The most ser- 
ious difficulty is being experienced by the 
country’s symphony orchestras, a few o! 
which have not been able to locate thei 
conductors, and others find certain of 
their musicians marooned in Europe or 
pressed into military service. 

Chief of the orchestral losses due to 
the war is the postponement of the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s Western tour. This 
week MUSICAL AMERICA received the fol- 
lowing statement from this orchestra’s 
management: . 

Owing to the uncertainty surrounding 
the arrival in Boston of several of its 
members who are now in Europe, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra hgs post- 
poned for a year the tour of the West 
which it was to make in the first ten 
days of October, previous to the opening 
of the regular season in Boston. The 
preliminary rehearsals were to have be- 
gun September 28, but under present 
conditions it is doubtful if the entire 
orchestra could be assembled at so early 
a date. There is every reason to believe 
that the Symphony Orchestra will carry 
out during the season 1914-1915, its reg- 
ular schedule of concerts. 





Damrosch Schedule Intact 


That the New York Symphony will 
carry through its season as scheduled is 


indicated in the following statement, 
made last week: The management of 
the Symphony Society of New York, 


Walter Damrosch, conductor, announces 
that every member of the orchestra has 
been heard from. Only three players, 
George Barrére, first flute; William Es- 
tes, first viola, and Jacques Renard, first 
violoncello, are still abroad; but as all 
are naturalized and enthusiastic Ameri- 
cans, they will be back in a few weeks. 
All the orchestral novelties are already 
in the library of the Society as they 
were selected and ordered last April by 
the conductor while he was abroad, and 
they arrived before the war clouds gath- 
ered. 

The offices of the Philharmonic Society 
of New York informed MusIcAL AMERICA 
on Monday that, although its conductor, 
Josef Stransky, had not been heard from, 
it was believed that he was in Switzer- 
land. It was further stated that plans 
were going ahead to carry on the Phil- 
harmonic season as first outlined. Even 
in case Mr. Stransky should not be able 
to come to America in time for the be 
ginning of the season, another conductor 
would be selected to take his place dur- 
ing the interim. Of the members of the 
orchestra who have been abroad, it was 
related that Henri Leon Le Roy, first 
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clarinetist, returned to New York, but 
had to go back to France for service. 
Joseph Gotsch, of the ’cello section, was 
reported by the New Yorker Herold to 
be fighting at the front. Leo Schulz, the 


first ’cellist, arrived safely in London 


and is probably on the ocean by this 
time. Leopold Kramer, the concert- 
master, is still unheard from. : 

Max Zach, conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony, is announced by that organ- 
ization as being located at Scheveningen, 
Holland, and due to sail for America on 
the Potsdam, September 5. 


Philadelphia Situation 


Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, informed the 
Philadelphia newspapers upon his ar- 
rival, that he was working to secure sub- 
stitutes for the players held in Europe, 
some eighteen in number. Among these 
are Hans Himmer, Daniel Marquarre, 
first flute, and Herman Sandby, first 
‘cellist. The latter is a Dane and thus 
not liable for military service. Mr. 
Stokowski also said that he will have 
difficulty in presenting Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony, which had been a cherished 
project. He brought the score of the 
massive symphony with him, but was not 
able to secure the orchestral parts, and 


the copying of them would be a big un- 
dertaking. 

An addition to the season’s concert 
roster will be Marcella Sembrich, the 
noted soprano. Mme. Sembrich, who a 
short time ago cancelled her concert en- 
gagements here for the coming season, 
has notified the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau by cable that she would sail for this 
country from Rotterdam on October 3. 
Mme. Sembrich and her husband, Prof. 
Guillaume Stengel, were at the Hotel 
Beau Rivage in Chamounix when the 
war broke out. They then went to Lau- 
sanne, where Mme. Sembrich lived for 
several years. The present home of the 
singer is the Villa Monticello in Nice, 
but Mme. Sembrich has not returned 
there since her departure in June last. 
She will not return to France, but in all 
probability will remain in Lausanne un- 
til the time to make ready for sailing 
from Rotterdam. 

Capt. Hans Tauscher, husband of 


Mme. Johanna Gadski, arrived in New. 


York on August 27 in the guise of fourth 
officer aboard the Holland-American 
freighter, Noorderdyk. Capt. Tauscher 
informed a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA that he had come to America to 
arrange for a concert tour for Mme. 
Gadski, which would extend through the 
entire season in case the Metropolitan 
Company were not able to present opera 
this year. Capt. Tauscher, who is the 
representative in this country for Krupp, 
Ehrhardt and Mauser weapons and 
guns, explained that gne of the missions 
that brought him to this country was to 
explain to the United States army and 
navy departments and others in private 
business why these guns and weapons 
could not be delivered by the German 
manufacturers. 





Manager Hanson Found European 
Artists Eager to Come to America 








H. HANSON, the New York musical 
* manager, docked on August 27 
from the Andana. Mr. Hanson had to 
cross the ocean in the steerage on this 
boat, built for a few hundred persons, but 
which carried more than a thousand. 
As Mr. Hanson described his adven- 
tures to a representative of the New 
York Times, “I was in Lucerne when the 


trouble started, and was having lunch- 
eon at a hotel with Edyth Walker, the 
soprano, when the head waiter said a 
gendarme had just announced that war 
was on between Servia and Austria. 
Every one laughed. War between those 
countries did not seem serious. 

“The next day I was unable to send a 
telegram to Paris, but still I did not fear 
a general war. In Paris no one was talk- 
ing about war, all were excited over the 
Caillaux trial. I tried to get to Calais 
and found all the trains filled. A man 
offered to drive me in an automobile for 
$300. All the money I had at that time 
was a 1,000-franc note. No one would 
change it, and I stood in line at the Bank 
of France for six hours. When I finally 
got to the window the cashier refused to 
change the bill. 

“T managed to borrow enough money 
to get to Ostend. There, on Sunday, 
August 2, there was no thought of Bel- 
gium being involved, and there was a 
concert in the Kursaal, attended by 3,000 
people. Two days later every one was 
fighting for boats out of the country. 
There were many well-known musicians 
there. I saw Arthur Nikisch and his 
family, Godowsky and his family, Hein- 
rich Hensel, the tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and many others. All 
were frantic to get away. 

“My trip to London from Ostend took 
ten hours. In London the censor is very 
strict and it is hard to get any sort of a 
cable through. I tried to reach Busoni, 
Mme. King Clark, Helen Stanley, Cam- 
panini, and Gatti-Casazza, sending tele- 
grams to them in France, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, and Italy, but did not get a single 
reply. None of my messages got 
through. 

“Every singer and artist in Europe 
seems to be anxious to come to America 
this season, and many well-known musi- 
cians called on me regarding engage- 
ments.” 


Gluck and Zimbalist Here 


First cabin passengers on the Espagne 
which reached New York on Sunday, 
were Alma Gluck and her husband, 
Efrem Zimbalist. The soprano and vio- 
linist were at Morges, Switzerland, hav- 
ing dinner at Paderewski’s home, when 
Germany issued a call for reservists. 
“All the servants in the Paderewski 
household, except one,” said Mme. Gluck, 
“dropped whatever tasks they had and 
hurried to the station. We were com- 


pelled to serve ourselves for the re- 
mainder of the evening. Within a few 
days we left for Chamonix, France, only 
to be stopped at the border, as there 
were no trains. We returned to Lucerne 
and later, at Pontarlier, in France, we 
had to sleep in an attic one night after 
we had crossed the border.” At Lau- 
sanne the cashier of a bank wanted $100 
for cashing a $1,000 bill, Mme. Gluck 
said, so she brought it to New York. 

The artist couple made their way to 
Paris and thence to London, with the 
usual hardships. They resume their 
American tours in the early Fall under 
the Wolfsohn management. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sailed August 
29 from Copenhagen for this country, 
according to a cable message received by 
her son, Henry, at Caldwell, N. J. The 
message said that she was well and not 
in need of money. After leaving Bay- 
reuth the famous contralto had gone to 
Munich, where she was last heard from 
until the recent cablegram. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink also renews her tour under 
the Wolfsohn direction. 


Sigmund Herzog’s Experiences 


Though his entire baggage is still 
wandering about on the Continent, Sig- 
mund Herzog, the New York pianist and 
teacher, also secretary of “The Bohe- 
mians,” arrived on Sunday on the St. 
Paul with his wife. He visited the offices 
of MusicaAL AMERICA on Monday. 

“It was due to the kindness of an 
English gentleman that I am here in 
America,” said Mr. Herzog to a repre- 
sentative of MusicAL AMerIcA. “My 
wife and I were traveling abroad with 
Leo Schulz and his wife. We were pen- 
niless, that is, as far as England was 
concerned, when we met this English- 
man who took us to his home near Lon- 
don and kept us there as his guests. In 
London we met two American musicians 
about whom it is impossible to say 
enough. These were Victor Harris and 
Ferdinand von Inten. Mr. Harris did 
noble work, standing on lines for hours 
at a time to get steamship tickets which 
he gave to Americans he met. So did 
Mr. von Inten. By the way, he gave his 
tickets on the Arabic to the Schulzes. 
They sailed on August 26 from Liver- 
pool. 

“I met Leopold Godowsky in London. 
He was stranded and living in one of 
the suburbs. He told me that if he 
could not get to Vienna to open his Meis- 
terschule by the middle of September he 
was coming to America. Though he has 
no tour beoked for this season he will 
doubtless have enough to do here, as 
there will be many who will desire to 
study with him. I have it on excellent 
authority that Kreisler is at the front 
and that his wife has accompanied him 
as a nurse in the Red Cross. Joseph 
Gotsch, ’cellist of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, who was in Austria on 


a visit to his family, is fighting; he is 
not an American citizen. A few days 
before he left for the front he wrote me 
a letter. Richard Arnold, former con- 
certmaster of the New York Philhar- 
monic and his wife we met in the 
Schwarzwald. They are doubtless safe 
as I remember Mr. Arnold’s telling me 
that he had tickets on the Nieww Am- 
sterdam, sailing from Rotterdam on Sep- 
tember 9. They are doubtless in Hol- 
land by now.” 

Mr. Herzog related that it was possi- 
ble for anyone to get to Holland, though 
he himself had an unpleasant experience 
getting out of Germany. He said that at 


Lindau, on the border line of Germany 
and Switzerland, he and the Schulzes 
were standing waiting for the only. train 
that could take them out. A German of- 
ficer appeared and immediately marched 
them off to the station-house where their 
nationality was investigated. American 
citizenship papers were produced, but 
the officer could not read English and 
finally the tickets on the North German 
Lloyd, which were in German, were 
shown and approved. The accommoda- 
tions even in the first cabin coming over 
were highly unsatisfactory the pianist 
declared, and he slept each night on 


deck. 





‘American Pianist Eye=-Witness of 
Scenes Preceding War’s Outbreak 








IGNIFICANT events preceding the 

war were described by Cecil Ayres, 

the pianist, upon her arrival in New 

York on the Principe di Udine after an 

uneventful voyage from Genoa on the 

steamship especially chartered to bring 
back a cargo of stranded Americans. 


“Miss Cushman, a Philadelphia friend, 
and I were spending a few delightful 
weeks in Munich,” she declared. “One 
evening in June we were attending a per- 
formance of ‘Parsifal’ when during an 
intermission a Spanish friend rushed up 
to us in a great state of excitement. He 
had been sitting in the royal box with 
the Princess Pilar, her mother, and the 
Princess Gisela, daughter of the Em- 
peror of Austria, when suddenly a tele- 
gram was brought in announcing the as- 
sassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife at Sarajevo. 
The royal party left the opera house at 
once and their guest, Mr. Chow, spent 
the rest of the evening in our box. We 
were probably the only persons in the 
house who heard the news. The next 
day we learned that the nephew of the 
murdered duchess was a guest in our 
pension and one of our acquaintances. 
We saw much of this young Count Cho- 
tek from that time on and we learned 
many things from him about the family 
history and about public affairs in Aus- 
tria. He feared from the beginning that 
the tragedy would lead to war. On his 
return from the funeral he give us a 
vivid account of the situation in Vienna. 

“On the evening of July 28 we were 
guests at a dinner given at the Regina 
Palast Hotel in honor of the birthday of 
a celebrated German archzologist who 
had shown us many kind attentions dur- 
ing our stay in Munich. Suddenly in the 
midst of the festivities we heard shout- 
ing in the streets. Baron von Mehring, 
a member of our party and a major in 
the army, left the table hastily and went 
out to investigate the cause of the ex- 
citement. I shall never forget the expres- 
sion on his face when he returned to tell 
us that Austria had declared war on 


Servia. ‘This is terrible,’ he said. ‘It 
means that we shall have a universal 
war. I must report to Berlin tomorrow.’ 
An interesting incident of the evening’ 
was the presence of the Kaiser’s daugh- 
ter, and her husband, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, at the table. The Duchess was 
dressed to represent the German flag, 
wearing a white cap, a red waist, and a 
black skirt. She seemed very happy, but 
excited, that evening. 

“On July 31 we attended another per- 
formance of ‘Parsifal.’ It was during 
that performance that many members of 
the orchestra, scene shifters, managers 
and male singers received the command 
to report to their regiments, for the 
next day Germany was to declare war 
upon Russia. We thought it time to 
turn toward America, but it was not 
easy to leave. 

“It became most difficult to get money 
on any letters of credit, but we had 
enough gold to take us to Switzerland, 
which seemed the only way out of Ba- 
varia. Munich was filled with a panic- 
stricken mob. On August 1 we boarded 
a train for Zurich. Our trunks started 
with us, but we have not seen them since. 
At Lindau we left the train. By 
crossing Lake Constance we _ reached 
Switzerland where the excitement was 
even greater than in Germany. We 
found ourselves in a veritable mob as we 
left the custom house and with difficulty 
held on to our suit cases. I was knocked 
down, my hat fell off and my suit case 
was grabbed by some man, but with 
desperation I managed to hold it fast. 
He robbed me of the keys to it, however. 

“Zurich was in a dreadful state of ex- 
citement. Here again no checks could be 
cashed, but we found means at last of 
reaching Milan. Here we waited until 
we could coax enough money out of the 
bank to make another journey of three 
hours to Genoa. Still there seemed no 
way to convince the banks that it was 
their duty to honor our letters. Here 
we spent a wretched week. Fortunately 
we found friends among the American 
committee, some Americans about to 
charter the Principe di Udine.” 





Managers Receive Assurances That 
Artists Will Be Here for Season 





A CABLE from the Flonzaley Quartet 

states that the members of that or- 
ganization are well and safe in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, and will sail for 
America so as to be here November 1, 
several weeks earlier than was originally 
planned. The dispatch was signed by 
Adolfo Betti, first violin of the Flonza- 
leys, and was the first word that Loudon 
Charlton, the organization’s manager, 
has been able to get from the attraction 
since the outbreak of the war. Not only 
does the message that Mr. Charlton has 
received insure the Flonzaleys’ arrival 
earlier than was scheduled, but it makes 
it highly probable that instead of return- 
ing to Europe in April, the quartet will 
remain in America until the very close 
of the season. 

A cablegram from Tina Lerner from 
Rotterdam stated that the Russian pian- 
ist was a passenger on the Ryndam. 
Miss Lerner was on the continent when 
the war broke out and experienced great 
difficulty in getting across the frontier. 
Her American tour was originally sched- 
uled to begin early in November, but be- 
cause of the European situation she de- 
cided to sail at the earliest opportunity. 
As a result she will begin her concert 
engagements under Loudon Charlton’s 
management a month earlier than was 
originally planned. 

Another cable which has managed to 
find its way out of war-harrassed Eu- 
rope is from George Hamlin, and an- 
nounces the safe arrival of himself and 
family in Milan, Italy. When the war 


broke out, the Hamlin party was in the 
Austrian Tyrol on the way to Germany, 
where Mr. Hamlin was to make some ap- 
pearances in opera. Like most of the 
Americans stranded on the other side, 
Mr. Hamlin reported that he was un- 
able to obtain money. However, as two 
American banks promptly cabled funds 
ever to him, the family is probably com- 
fortable at this time. Mr. Hamlin’s 
American tour of the coming season, 
under the management of Haensel & 
Jones, was not scheduled to begin until 
next February, when he will without 
question be able to fill his engagements. 
In fact, he may come back to America 
much sooner. 

Vera Curtis, the young Metropolitan 
soprano, reached America on August 23 
aboard the Chicago. Miss Curtis had 
left this country on July 25, and had been 
in Paris only a week before she left for 
Havre to board the Chicago. This ves- 
sel was twice stopped on its westward 
journey by warships, first a French tor- 
pedo boat and then a British battleship. 
Upon her arrival Miss Curtis proceeded 
to her home in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Contralto as Trained Nurse 


Mme. Jeanne Gerville-Réache, the 
French contralto, has arranged to join 
the French Red Cross for a month, and 
accordingly will sail with her husband, 
Dr. George Gibier Rambaud, the head of 
the Pasteur Institute in New York, for 
France. Her husband will be attached 
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to the medical corps of the Allies and 
the contralto will do work in the field 
hospitals under the protection of the 
French Red Cross. Mme. Réache has ar- 
ranged to return to America in time to 
fill her first concert engagement, which 
is in Topeka, Kan., November 13. 

Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, who will appear in 
concert prior to and after his opera sea- 
son under the management of Haensel 
and Jones, cables that he will arrive in 
New York on September 12 after a three 
months’ holiday in Italy. 

Arthur Shattuck, the American pian- 
ist, cables Haensel & Jones that the war 
has not yet disturbed his Parisian home 
and further declares that he has read 
more war news via cablegrams from 
America than printed in the daily news- 
papers of Paris. Mr. Shattuck will ar- 
rive in New York in December and his 
concert tour will begin the first week of 
January. 

Both Carl Flesch and Maggie Teyte 
will begin their tours earlier than first 
anticipated, the violinist arriving early 
in October and the soprano reaching 
these shores late in September. 

Through Ambassador Thomas Nelson 
Page in Rome, word has been received 
by Haensel & Jones that Christine Mil- 
ler is safe in Berlin. A cablegram has 
also been received in Pittsburgh stating 
that she is well and happy. She will re- 
turn to New York on September 15. 

Dr. William C. Carl, the American or- 
ganist, reached London late last week, 
coming from Geneva. 

Alexander Bloch, the violinist, who is 
under the management of Foster & 
David, sailed August 29 on the Rotter- 
dam, arriving in New York early in Sep- 
tember for his concert season. 

R. Franz Otto, the vocal teacher of 
Dubuque, Ia., who, when the war broke 
out, was studying in Italy with Ettore 
Ruffo and Enrico Rosati, arrived in 
America on August 26 aboard the Jaor- 
mina and will resume his teaching in 
Dubuque. 


M. H. Hanson has received word from 
Alice Verlet, the soprano, whom he is 
to bring to America for a tour, that 
she was in Brussels the day before that 
city was taken by the Germans and that 
she has succeeded in reaching Paris 
safely. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley, the eminent 
American composer, reached New York 
on Tuesday aboard the Ryndam, which 
also brought in Tina Lerner, Oscar G. 
Sonneck, head of the music department 
of the Library of Congress, and many 
music students. Mr. Kelley experienced 
the difficulties common to most Amer- 
icans abroad in escaping from the war 
zone, as to securing money, etc. 

R. E. Johnston has received from Louis 
Siegel, violinist, who is under his man- 
agement, the following greeting, dated 
London, August 11, and mailed in New 
Hampshire by a friend who had carried 
the letter across the Atlantic: 

“Arrived in London a couple of days 
ago with Mr. Godowsky and family after 
having quite a narrow escape and almost 
missing the last boat and almost having 
my violins taken from me. We were all 
ready to leave and my violins were in the 
auto covered by a rug, and I went into 
the house to get the folks. On coming 
out, imagine my horror in finding no 
automobile and naturally no_ violins 
either. I was for a second almost crazy, 
as there was no way of reaching any- 
one, no telephone or telegraph. No auto 
taxis for love or money, and I was ab- 
solutely penniless. 

“I jumped on a bicycle and rode in the 
direction of Ostend, saw the automobile 
in front of the telegraph station filled 
with officers. The head one was an old 
friend of mine from Liége, where I 
studied, and he drove back and took all 
of us to the boat which we reached just 
in time. They had not even seen my vio- 
lins as they were covered up. The Go- 
dowskys barely escaped, and we got 
away with nothing but a couple of 
valises. I am trying to get to the United 
States as soon as possible. A friend of 
mine is taking this letter over as the 
post is unreliable at present.” 





Dorothy and Esther Swainson Aid 
Women in Harvesting French Crops 





STHER SWAINSON writes a friend 
from Piriac sur Mer, Loire Infé- 
rieure, France, that she and her sister, 
Dorothy, and all able-bodied women are 
working in the fields, getting in the 
crops. Jane Noria, the American so- 
prano, is also reported to be working in 
the fields of the French estate of her hus- 
band, Count Centanini. 

A Munich newspaper says that the war 
enthusiasm of that city is unbounded, 
and it is stated that Geraldine Farrar, 
the American prima donna, has pre- 
sented her two automobiles to the Ba- 
varian Government for use in the army. 

Mme. Pauline Donalda, the prima 
donna, recently arrived in New York by 
way of Montreal, where she has been 
visiting relatives. Mme. Donalda’s mis- 
fortunes caused by the war are two-fold. 
for not only have her foreign tours been 
cancelled because of the war, but her 
Savings of years are tied up in German 
investments and unavailable. To add to 
her distraction her husband, Seveilhac, 
the baritone, has been summoned to army 
service. 

According to Mr. Gorski, step-son of 
Paderewski, the famous Polish pianist 
may not return to the United States this 
Winter for the concert tour he con- 
templated, so the New York Telegraph 
asserts. Mr. Paderewski, it is stated, 
decided to go to Warsaw, the capital of 
Poland, to play his part in the stirring 
political and national changes which are 
likely to take place in view of the recent 
promises of the Czar. Mr. Paderewski, 
states his step-son, is at Morges, Swit- 
zerland, and ever since the Czar issued 
his appeal to Polish people his villa has 
been the objective of scores of Poles, 
nationalists, anxious to secure his advice, 
and co-operation. He is urged to return 
to Poland, and to assist in bringing 
about a decision as to how the Poles 
should act at this juncture. Mr. Gorski 
says that the imagination and national 
feeling of Paderewski have been stirred 
to the depths. 

May Esther Peterson, the American 
coloratura soprano, who has had remark- 
able success in Paris, is at present in the 
French capital. In a letter to friends 
in Milwaukee, Miss Peterson says that 
all her engagements in opera at Car- 
bourge, Deauville, Dinard, Biarritz and 


Copenhagen will undoubtedly be can- 
celled. She is arranging to sail for 
America in case of necessity and pro- 
vided she can get passage. 

Word has been received from Herman 
Sandby, that he is in Copenhagen and 
will sail for this country the lafer part 
of September. Mr. Sandby, being exempt 
from military duty, will have no difficulty 
in returning. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra will be maintained at its full 
complement of eighty-five musicians, and 
while it may not be possible to present 
all the novelties that had been scheduled, 
Mr. Stokowski will not permit this to 
interfere with the effectiveness of his 
programs. The opening pair of concerts 
will be given at the Academy of Music 
on October 17-19, and the season will con- 
sist, as usual, of twenty-five Friday af- 
ternoon and the same number of Satur- 
day evening concerts. 


Mrs. Beach Safe in Munich 


Mrs. Herman Lewis of the Concert 
Direction M. H. Hanson, has received the 
following letter from Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, the American composer : 

MUNICH, Aug. 10. 
Dear Mrs. Lewis :— 

Just a line to let you know that I am 
safe here. Conditions are very comfort- 
able so far. Tremendous excitement, of 
course. We do not know just when we 
can get to America. All is uncertain. 
We are doing all we can to help these 
wonderful people in Red Cross work or 
any other way. A man going to Swit- 
zerland will post this to you. As soon 
as letters can be sent and our plans can 
be known I will let you know. 

Sincerely, Amy M. BEACH. 


Among the arrivals on the steamship 
Taormina last week was Dr. Heinrich 
Mdller, a German music critic and sing- 
ing teacher. Dr. Mdller was in Paris 
when war was declared, where he was 
acting as correspondent for the Allge- 
meine Musikzeitung, a leading German 
musical monthly. Dr. Mdller made his 
way to Italy and sailed from there. He 
will teach singing in New York this 
Winter and also contribute to several 
newspapers. 

Jan Sickesz, the Dutch pianist, arrived 
on the San Giovanni, August 31, for a 


concert tour under the management of 
Antonia Sawyer. 

Ray Ball, the Cleveland violir.st, 
passed through Montréal recently on 
her way home from Europe. Ske was 
studying with Leopold Auer in Dresden 
shortly before war broke out, and with 
her sister, Margaret Ball, fled from 
Paris to London the day hostilities were 
declared. Paris, she related to MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S Montreal correspondent, was 
on fire with excitement. Miss Ball suc- 
ceeded in getting passage to Dover on a 
boat which was so packed that travelers 
stood for lack of seats, content to leave 
the war zone even without eating for 
a whole day. 

Miss Ball clung to the case which con- 
tained her violin (valued at $4,000) and 
maintained her self-possession when 
women near her fainted on hearing that 
the port of Dover had been mined and 
that they were all likely to be blown 
up. As her checks were not to be cashed 
in the English capital, Miss Ball was 
left high and dry in London with ex- 
actly $1.25 in silver, but happened to 
meet an old friend from her native 
city who, having laid in a supply of 
gold when danger appeared imminent, 
took her paper in exchange for metal 
currency. 

Eleanor Spindler, the Pittsburgh vio- 
linist, who made her escape from Berlin 
at the outbreak of the war and managed 
to get to Holland, sailed from Rotter- 
dam August 6 and arrived safely in 
Pittsburgh. 

Marie Ten Broeck, pianist, has _ re- 
ceived word that her pupil, Ruth Rumely, 
who had gone abroad for a concert tour, 


and who was to have been soloist with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra this 
Winter, has cancelled all her concert 
arrangements, and is planning to leave 
the country as soon as possible. Miss 
Rumely writes that all musical life in 
Berlin is at a standstill, and that many 
of the more prominent teachers there 
are planning to come to the United 
States. 

A representative case of the difficul- 
ties of American women in Paris is that 
of Mrs. Edith MacNaughten Bowen, who 
has been there teaching and studying 
music. Her piano was stolen during the 
confusion of the first night of mobiliza- 
tion and she was thrown on the assist- 
ance of the American Embassy, who ad- 
vanced the $50 necessary to pay for a 
second class passage by the Rochambeau 
to New York. 

A cable to the New York Sun dated 
August 26 gives the information that al- 
though all the theaters in Paris are 
closed it is probable that the Opéra 
Comique will be opened soon for the pro- 
duction of patriotic dramas. 

The members of the Paris Opéra ex- 
pected to be paid their salaries in full 
at the end of the month, but it has now 
been decided to divide two-thirds of the 
monthly subvention, which is 66,666 
frances ($13,333) equally among all the 
employees who are paid between 70 and 
75 frances per week ($14 and $15). The 
other third is to be divided among the 
most needy members of the company, of 
which there are many. The leader of a 
chorus of thirty-six has been obliged to 
accept a position as night watchman at 
a bank. 





BOSTON OPERA AND 
CAMPANINI FORCES 
ABANDON SEASONS 


[Continued from page 1] 


either since the war began. The young- 
est son had been writing letters to Mrs. 
Russell each day, and had given them to 
his father to mail. Mr. Russell had not 
the money to pay for postage, and he 
had not had the heart to tell his son 
that his letters had not been forwarded. 

Mr. Haley said that Mr. Russell was 
very low-spirited, and that he had asked 
Mr. Haley to communicate the news of 
his straits to the Boston journals. Only 
one member of Mr. Russell’s staff was 
known to Mr. Haley. This was Rudolph, 
Mr. Russell’s assistant secretary. The 
genial Mr. Barocchi was* doubtless also 
present. Mr. Barocchi’s affability and 
courage under trying circumstances are 
well known to his friends, and he is 
doubtless of great assistance to Mr. Rus- 
sell in his present emergencies. Mr. 
MacDonald, business manager of the 
Boston Opera Company, is believed to 
be still in Paris. No news of him had 
been received in Boston since early in 
August. He had originally expected to 
return to Boston earlier in the Summer, 
but his last letter, received nearly two 


months ago, said that Mr. Russell had 
great need of his services so that Mr. 
MacDonald would not return to this city 
until late in September or the early part 
of October. Rudolph is an Austrian by 
birth, but, it is said, a naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen. He had, unfortunately neg- 
lected to take his naturalization papers 
with him to Italy, but it is believed that 
the American consul there will be able 
to liberate him from his dilemma, caused 
by the fact that only Americans are now 
being allowed to sail from Italy. 

It is definitely known that Vanni 
Marcoux, one of the leading baritones; 
André Caplet, the former French con- 
ductor; Lucien Muratore, the husband 
of Lina Cavalieri; Paolo Ludikar, Henri 
Danges, Alban Grand, Anthony Dubois, 
Walter Straram, Eduoard Tournon, all 
past members of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, have entered the army. Leo 
Devaux and Clément Deru have joined 
the Belgians. As none but Americans 
are allowed to leave Italy, and as in the 
event of Italy entering the conflict practi- 
cally all the male members of the chorus 
would be enlisted, it seems unfortunately 
certain that unless an ae early 
conclusion of the war comes about, Bos- 
ton will have to go without its permanent 
opera this Winter. Perhaps this will 
not be entirely to the ultimate disadvan- 
tage of the institution, since a year with- 
out opera will do more than any other 
thing to make the public appreciate all 
that such an institution means. 

OLIN DOWNES. 








Metropolitan Issues 
Official Statement 





The press department of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, New York, sént 
out on August 28 the following an- 
nouncement: “It is officially stated at 
the Metropolitan Opera House that all 
arrangements are being made to carry 
out next season’s program as originally 
contemplated, and that there is no reason 
to anticipate that it will be necessary to 
make any substantial modification, ex- 
cept that a few of the German male 
artists and German members of the 
chorus may have to be replaced.” 

On the same day Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan’s board of di- 
rectors, informed the New York Sun: 

“Unless Italy declares war I am cer- 
tain that the season will be given. Until 
Italy takes such action it will be pre- 
mature to presume that there can be no 
opera at the Metropolitan. It will not be 
necessary to alter the répertoire so far 
as the Wagner operas are concerned. 
With the artists we will have it will be 
possible to perform those operas as well. 
Now it is possible to say no more than 
there will certainly be a season at the 
Metropolitan if Italy does not declare 
war.” 

It was given out on Monday that the 
Metropolitan will open its season on No- 
vember 16 with “Carmen,” Geraldine 
Farrar singing the title réle for the first 
time. Don José is to be Enrico Caruso, 
Lucrezia Bori will sing Micaela and Pas- 


quale Amato will be the Escamillo, with 
Signor Toscanini conducting. 
Century Benefit for Red Cross 

Through Edward Kellogg Baird, presi- 
dent of the Century Opera Company, it 
was announced on Monday that the di- 
rectors of the Century have voted to 
donate the proceeds of all tickets sold 
at its first two performances for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. Accordingly 
the receipts from the opening perform- 
ance of “Romeo and Juliet” will go to 
the benefit of the Red Cross of the 
Allies—England, France, Russia and 
Belgium. The receipts from the open- 
ing performance of “Carmen” will go to 
the Red Cross of Germany and Austria. 
The Century opens on Monday, Septem- 
ber 14, with “Romeo and Juliet” and on 
the following night the premier per- 
formance of “Carmen” will be given. 

A number of society women are now 
organizing the Century Opera Red Cross 
Benefit Committee of which Mrs. Elmer 
Black, of 512 Fifth Avenue, is chair- 
man. The sale and distribution of a 
large block of these tickets will be in 
charge of the committee, the proceeds of 
which will go to the Red Cross. The ar- 
rangements of this benefit were made 
by Mabel T. Boardman, the national 
chairman of the Red Cross, at a confer- 
ence held between her and Mr. Baird, 
and Sargent Aborn. 

A New York theatrical weekly printed 
a report last week that, owing to war, 
Andreas Dippel had cancelled his lease 
of the Forty-Fourth Street Theater, one 
of the Shuberts’ New York houses, where 
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the Dippel Opera Comique Company had 
been scheduled to play. It was further 
stated that.this lease was for one year. 
Secretary McClurg of the Dippel 
forces informed MUSICAL AMERICA on 


Tuesday afternoon that the Dippel com- 


pany had had a rental of the Forty- 
fourth Street Theater for seventeen 
weeks only, as the company was to ap- 
pear after that period at the Century 
Opera House. Mr. McClurg stated that 
the Dippel organization was merely try- 
ing to postpone the beginning of this 
term of rental for one month. He de- 
clared that he had heard from Mr. Dip- 
pel four days previous from The Hague, 
and that the manager had given re- 
assurance that the season would be car- 
ried through as planned, except that the 
opening would be postponed for a month. 
He added that Mr. Dippel would have 
no trouble in getting passage for Amer- 
ica, but was merely waiting to gather 
together all his effects for the season 
of opera. 





Contracts of Chicago 
Company Cancelled 








CuicaGco, Aug. 29.—The directors of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, af- 
ter a despairing two days’ meeting, an- 
nounced to-night there would be no 
performances the coming season. Ber- 
nard Ulrich, manager of the company, 
cabled the singers notifying them that 
their contracts had been cancelled. Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, director of the com- 
pany, is in Italy. He was advised by 
cable regarding the board’s decision and 
was instructed to notify so many as he 


could reach that contracts had been can- 
c-lled. The following announcement was 
given to the press and subscribers by 
Mr. Ulrich: 

“Owing to the state of war now ex- 
isting in Europe and our inability by 
reason thereof to secure the artists and 
organization necessary and proper to 
present and give grand operas con- 
templated and announced, the board of 
directors has determined to release all 
subscriptions for season seats made for 
the season 1914-1915, with the under- 
standing, however, that all the subscrib- 
ers have the right of preference to the 
seats now subscribed for upon resump- 
tion of grand opera by the company.” 

“All the principals are abroad,” said 
Mr. Ulrich. “Among those who have 
enlisted in the French Army are Mura- 
tore, tenor; Crabbe, and Huberdeau, 
basso. Many of the men engaged for 
the chorus are mobilized with the Italian 
army. Women in the company have as- 
serted that because of their connections 
abroad they could not sing with war 
raging in Europe. Heinrich Hensel, the 
principal German tenor engaged for the 
season, has joined the German army. 
Marcoux, Ruffo, Bonci, and Sammarco 
are also liable for service.” 


Loss to Company 


The directors will return about $200,- 
000 in subscriptions. Hotel managers as- 
sert they will lose $1,000,000 worth of 
business through the absence of opera 
this season. 

It is said that the abandonment of 
grand opera for this season because of 
the war will cause a direct loss of $150,- 
000 to the Chicago company. Of this 
more than half is already gone. The re- 
mainder will go for rent of the Audi- 
torium, the Philadelphia Opera House 
and a theater in Baltimore for which 
the company is obligated. In view of this 
burden, there is talk of having a short 
season at popular prices, the singers to 
be artists who are in this country and 
available for contracts. A few days be- 
fore the regular season was definitely 
given up a draft for $8,000 was sent to 
a for costumes and stage equip- 
ment. 








Philadelphians Hope 
fur Visiting Opera 





PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 31.—The an- 
nouncement, which was made last Sat- 
urday, that there probably will be no 
performance of opera here this season 
by the Philadelphia-Chicago Company, 
has been received by Philadelphia music 
lovers with a sense of deep disappoint- 
ment. There is still the hope, however, 
that the Metropolitan Company of New 
York will be able to surmount the ob- 
stacles presented by the European war, 
and that this organization will give its 
usual performance here, perhaps supple- 
mented by extra presentations to make 
up for the loss of our own company. 

At a conference of local representa- 
tives of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
Company in the office of E. T. Stotes- 
bury here to-day hope of getting the or- 
ganization together for the coming sea- 
son was abandoned, since most of the 
stars as well as the men of the chorus 
are detained in Europe by the war. Sub- 
scriptions already sent in, and now ag- 
gregating more than $100,000, will be re- 
funded as soon as arrangements can be 
made. ; 

The brightest feature of the local sit- 
uation is the growing prominence of the 
Century Opera Company. The Century 
is to give a short season of opera in this 
city, and if conditions warrant it the 
number of performances may be in- 
creased. 

Probable Operatic Plans 


E. T. Stotesbury, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Company of Phil- 
adelphia, made the announcement on 
Tuesday through his representative in 
Philadelphia that although the proposed 
season by the Philadelphia-Chicago com- 
pany had been abandoned, other arrange- 
ments looking toward opera for that city 
are being considered. 

These arrangements, it was explained, 
are as yet in such am embryonic state 
that it is not advisable to make them 
public. An organization might be 
formed, however, of soloists and chor- 
isters now available in this country and 
of foreign women artists whom war has 
left without occupation. 

Some of the singers who have been 
heard with the Chicago company and 
who might be utilized now under such an 
arrangement as is contemplated are 
Mme. Jane Osborn-Hannah, George 


Hamlin, Henri Scott, Frank Preisch, 
Minnie Egener, Beatrice Wheeler, Mabel 


Riegelman. Amy Evans, Margaret Keyes, 
Maggie Teyte, Jennie Dufau and Helen 
Warrum. 

Arthur Albro, tenor, who signed with 
Campanini this season, and Enrico Are- 
soni, an American-born Italian, are 
available, along with Ralph Errole, Al- 
len Hinckley and Warren Proctor. Mrs. 
Saltzman Stevens, Carolina White, Elea- 
nor de Cisneros and Mme. Schumann- 
Heink might be called upon, and even 
Mary Garden in emergency, despite the 
fact she was not re-engaged by the Chi- 
cago organization. 


POPULAR-PRICED 
OPERA FOR BOSTON 


William Leahy to Direct Season 
of Sixteen Weeks Beginning 
in October 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boyiston Street, 
Boston, August 30, 1914. 





ARD upon the announcement that 
there will be no Boston Opera 
Company in activity this Winter comes 
the announcement of William Leahy, 
well known in operatic and theatrical 
circles, that he will institute a season of 
opera of sixteen weeks at the Boston 
Theater, at prices ranging from twenty- 
five cents to $2. The season will start 
October 5 and continue through January. 
Rehearsals will begin this week, when 
Alessandro Bevani, the principal conduc- 
tor of the new company, which will be 
named the Bevani Grand Opera Com- 
pany, arrives in Boston from the West. 
The répertoire of this company will 
consist of standard Italian and French 
(“Faust” and “Carmen”) works, includ- 
ing revivals of “Ernani,” “Norma,” “La 
Favorita” and “Ballo in Maschera,” in 
addition to such works as “Trovatore,” 
“Traviata” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
The orchestra, drawn from the orchestra 
of the Boston Opera House, which 
definitely received notice of its dismissal 
early last week, will number from thirty- 
six to fifty players, according to the 
exigencies of the opera in course of pro- 
duction. 
Mr. Leahy is confronted with the dif- 
ficulties which beset all managers of 
opera companies at this time, that is, 





MUSIC IN GERMANY BEFORE WAR BEGAN 





A Performance of “Hansel und Gretel’? in an Ideal Forest Setting 
—The First “ Ring” Production at Bayreuth—A Rumor that 
Dr. Muck Will Conduct Permanently in Dresden Beginning in 


1917 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
July 31, 1914. 


[Delayed in Transmission] 


HE breaking out of hostilities be- 
tween Germany and Russia will 
naturally shut out entirely the usual 
influx of American students to German 
music centers and it will also induce 
numerous American teachers now resid- 
ing in Europe to return to their native 
land and establish themselves there. All 
Europe is at present in a state of fever- 
ish excitement as to the outcome of the 
present conflict. The musical festivals 
are now practically at a standstill and 
the prospects of the music _ schools, 
teachers and artists have sunk to a low 
level. Nor is there a chance of musical 
activities reverting to a normal state 
before the close of hostilities. _ 

Vittorino Moratti, the Berlin vocal 
teacher, is spending the Summer with 
his family on the Baltic Sea. During 
his absence Mr. Moratti will be repre- 
sented by J. C. Weitzel, the Pittsburgh 
teacher and former pupil of the late 
G. B. Lamperti, as well as of Mr. 
Moratti. 

Engelbert Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel” was eos | given in an ideal 
environment near Trier on a “forest 
stage,” built by the Trier Stadttheater. 
An elevated spot covered by mossy banks 
offered an ideal romping ground for 
Hansel and Gretel; the cottage of the 
broom-binder and the witch’s hut loomed 
up between the forest pines, and the 
orchestra was hidden behind green 
hedges. A large audience turned out to 


see the opera in its unwonted setting. 
The cast was made up of members of the 
Trier Stadttheater. 

The beginning of the “Ring” perform- 
ance at Bayreuth was ushered in with 
the expected enthusiasm. The attend- 
ance was large and included many mem- 
bers of the leading German ducal and 
princely families. The performance was 
approximately on a level with the recent 
Berlin series, saving for certain new 
and brilliant lighting effects. Walter 
Soomer as Wotan; Hans Breuer, Mime; 
Eduard Habich, Alberich; Mme, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Erda; Karl Wenkhaus, 
Loge, and Agnes Hanson, Fricka, con- 
stituted the cast. At the close of the 
performance the artists were greeted 
with enthusiastic “hurrahs” by the 
public. 

An offer has been made to the Walde- 
mar Meyer Quartet to play Edgar Still- 
man Kelley’s Quartet in a series of thirty 
concerts in the United States. As already 
mentioned in our columns, Prof. Still- 
man Kelley’s work was recently per- 
formed with splendid success at the Al- 
tenburg festival in Dresden and in 
Berlin at the American Woman’s Club. 

Adam’s “Postillion de Longjumeau” 
was recently performed at the Sachse 
Opera in the Schiller Theater before a 
large and appreciative audience. 
Messrs. Kraus, Lieban, Schuster and 
Fraulein Engelhardt were the principals. 

Though Dr. Karl Muck will not in all 
probability be released from his con- 
tract with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, it is rumored that he will conduct 
at the Dresden Royal Opera during the 
early and late portions of the next three 
seasons, and that he will permanently 
accept the conductorship at the capital 
of Saxony beginning in 1917. H. E. 





the need of good male voices. For- 
tunately he has secured the services of 
the majority of the singers of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company who went to Paris 
with Mr. Russell last Spring. The male 
portion of the chorus, which will num- 
ber eighteen as against twenty-two 
women’s voices, already numbers four- 
teen, and the outlook is encouraging. 
The scenery will, in part, be provided by 
Henry W. Savage. 

Mr. Leahy is not yet ready to make 
public the names of singers already en- 
gaged. It is known, however, that Mr. 
Constantino is to be a visitor for some 
performances. There will be four lead- 
ing bafitones, four leading sopranos, 
three mezzos, three baritones, three 
bassos. Among the mezzos will be 
Blanche Hamilton Fox. A _ secondary 
tenor will be Giovanni Opezzo, formerly 
of the Boston Opera Company. Much is 
expected of the young Italian tenor, Tra- 
cario. Four operas will be given eight 
performances each week. 

“There’s one thing I wish you would 
make clear,” said Mr. Leahy. “This 
scheme of mine is emphatically not a 
rival venture to that of the Boston Opera 
Company. I had outlined it and had 
begun to put it through before the news 
reached me concerning the abandonment 
of the Boston company’s season. It is 
true that, since the announcement of 
Mr. Jordan, I have decided to extend 


‘the season a week longer than would 


otherwise have been the case. Originally 
I was going to give only twelve weeks 
and shut down in time for the Boston 
Opera opening. There was also the ques- 
tion of the orchestra. That could not 
have been retained after January 1. 
Hearing of its dismissal, I found that 
most of the members would be glad to 
sign for another month, so that the 
problem of my orchestra is likely to be 
settled.” 

His operatic venture is only part of 
a plan Mr. Leahy has formulated for giv- 
ing theatrical and operatic representa- 
tions of a high order in this theater 
throughout the Winter at popular prices. 
The Bevani Opera Company will go 
West after the close of its Boston en- 
gagement. Mr. Bevani has gained an 
enviable reputation as an opera con- 
ductor in Los Angeles. O. D. 





One New York music company has 
sent the following notification to its 
patrons: “On account of the difficulty of 
importation all foreign sheet music and 
books that are marked net will until fur- 
ther notice be subject to no discount 
whatever. All other foreign music not 
marked net, prices and discounts will 


likewise be subject to changes. Kindly 
take note of above, so as to avoid mis- 
takes in buying or selling to your 
pupils.” : 


Che von Ende 
School of Music 


Herwegh von Ende, Dircctor 





‘ 


@ A School of Music which is 
not merely content to supply the 
student with the best specialized 
training. 


q It insists upon building a cul- 
tural foundation for a better un- 
derstanding and superior achieve- 
ment. 


q The new schedules for the Pre- 
scribed and Elective Courses in- 
augurate an unusually high stand- 
ard in the musical education of 
this country. 


@ Already celebrated for its fac- 
ulty, the school is able to em- 
phasize its artistic growth and to 
surround itself with an atmos- 
phere of culture and esthetic taste 
that is of incalculable benefit to 
its students. 


q Students enrolling for any ma- 
jor subject enter the supplemen- 
tary classes without additional fee 
—reducing the cost of a compre- 
hensive study of music to a mini- 
mum, 


Write to the Secretary, Box 3, either 
for the new Fall Catalogue, a Schedule 
of either the Piano, Singiny or Viviin 
Departments, for Dormitory reserva 
tions, or for individual information. 


Che von Ende 
School of Music 


44 West 85th St., New York City 


FALL TERMOPENS 
SEPT. 14th 
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EXPOSITION PLANS 
REMAIN UNCHANGED 


San Francisco’s Musical Program 
for 1915 Not Appreciably 
Affected by War 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, August 26, 1914. 





EITHER the war in Europe and the 
China Sea, nor the determination 
of the National Association of Organ- 
ists to forego the pleasure of holding the 
1915 convention in San Francisco has 
made any appreciable difference in the 
Exposition plans. Some important sing- 
ing organizations that were to have 
come from Germany and other parts of 
Europe will not be likely to participate 
in our music-making, but the musical 
features of the Exposition will prob- 
ably not be any further affected. 

Fully two dozen cities will be repre- 
sented by choral or other musical organi- 
zations in the world Eisteddfod contests 
at the Exposition during the last week 
in July. In this series of events, as 
reported by W. Solomon Jones, general 
secretary, all competitions are open to 
the world, and $25,000 will be distributed 
in prizes. Of these contests the most 
important will be the chief choral com- 
petitions for mixed choirs numbering not 
less than 125 nor more than 150 voices, 
the three prizes offered being respectively 
$10,000, $2,000 and $500. 

Paul Steindorff, whose departure from 
Germany two days before the declaration 
of war has already been mentioned in 
MUSICAL AMERICA, is again engaged in 
his work at the University of California 
and the American School of Opera. He 
is enthusiastic about the importance of 
educating young Americans in their own 
country, and he thinks this is the time to 
make a showing of the results that can 
be obtained in United States schools and 
studios. 

Mr. Steindorff was given a reception 
by the Berkeley Oratorio Society upon 
his return. The society greeted him with 
“Home, Sweet Home” as he appeared at 
Unity Hall and the program included 
songs by Mrs. James M. Pierce, of 
Cloyne Court, and Prof. D. M. Lehmer, 
of the University of California, the lat- 
ter offering compositions of his own. 
There were piano numbers by George S. 
McManus. The Oratorio Society re- 
sumed its rehearsals last night with Mr. 
Steindorff as director. Works in prep- 
aration for the next concert are Mas- 
senet’s “Eve” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise.” 

John Harraden Pratt of this city is 
the composer of a trio which is to be 
played at the first concert of the Hughes- 
Wismer-Riley Trio. 

The California Conservatory of Music 
has engaged Dr. Howard J. Middleton 
to take charge of its theory department. 
Dr. Middleton is a University of Dublin 
graduate and a fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Organists. 

Henry Von Tobel, of Henderson, Ky., 








CAMERA GLIMPSES OF MUSICIANS ON VACATION 











was the guest of honor at a reception 
in the Pasmore Conservatory hall last No. 
Monday evening. The program _in- 
cluded songs by Henry Bickford Pas- 
more, a violin solo by Mary Pasmore and 


2—Leon 


Frederick E. Bristol, at Harrison, Me. No. Sametinl, 


the Chicago violinist and teacher, motoring in the south of England. His wife and cousin are in the rear seat. No, 3—Laura 
Maverick, the contralto, at Merriewold, N. Y. No. 4—Helen Ware, the violinist, on a yachting trip. No. 5—A group of soloists at the 


Round Lake, N. Y., festival: Nevada Van der Veer, Grace Kerns, Reed Miller and Olive Kline (reading from the left). No. 6—Albert 
of Cleveland; John Barnes Wells, the tenor, and Alexander Russell, the composer, at 


1—Myrna Sharilow, the American soprano, with her teacher, 





piano solos by Mr. Von Tobel. One of 
the songs was Mr. Pasmore’s own setting 
of “Danny Deever.” 

Beatrice Clifford entertained a large 
gathering of musicians at her Saturday 
evening reception to Mr. and Mrs. John 
F. Freeman. The guests played Tschai- 
kowsky’s Concerto in B Minor, with Mr. 
Freeman at the second piano. 

The annual concert of the Bohemian 
Club, given in the Tivoli Opera House 
last Friday, attracted a large audience. 
The programme, made up of music writ- 
ten in various years for the Bohemian 
Grove plays, contained selections from 
Uda Waldrop’s “Nec-Natama,” Henry 
Hadley’s “Atonement of Pan” and Her- 
man Perlet’s “Fall of Ug.” 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Successful Community Pageant in Little 
Pennsylvania Town 


CONNEAUTVILLE, PA., Aug. 28.—This 
little town of 1,000 inhabitants has just 
been the scene of a highly successful per- 
formance of a community pageant, “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” written by Olive Ruby 
Hammon. While the performance was 
in progress the population was increased 
three-fold, for there were at least 3,000 
persons in attendance at the village park 


Rees Davis, conductor of the ‘‘Singers’ Club”’ 
No. 7—Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, and Lady Conway, her hostess, at Allengten Castle, England. 
No. 9—Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, at Portland, Me. No. 10—George 


No. 11—Germaine Schnitzer, the French pianist, on a motor 


Stamford, N. Y. 


Frederick Haywood and his vocal pupils at Dracut, Mass. 
Dostal, the tenor, and his daughter, Dorothy Ann, at Ocean Grove, N. J. 
No. 12—The Manhattan Ladies Quartet at Sacandaga, N. Y. Reading from the left: Anna Winkopp, Grace Duncan, Isabelle Thorpe 
No, 13—Myrtle Thornburgh, the soprano, on an 


trip. 
and Irene Cumming. 
outing in New Jersey. 


Cc. Chamberlain, 


manager of the Adirondack Inn, in center. 


No, 8— 





and the seating capacity was entirely in- 
adequate. The music, composed by Miss 
Hammon, was interpreted by an orches- 
tra, part amateur and part professional 
and the cast included 127 school children. 
The principals were Dorothy Perrin, 
Florence McCarty, Kingsley Brown, 
Dorothy Watson, Louise Miller, Mar- 
garet Eckels, Estella Means, Ellis Mor- 
rell and Rupert Rundell. Agnes Robin- 
son was the producer of the pageant. 


4,000 Join in Wisconsin Sangerfest 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 26.—The eigh- 
teenth annual sadngerfest of the Eastern 
Wisconsin Sd&ngerbund, held at Elkart 
Lake, Wis., August 21 to 25, brought 
nearly 4,000 singers to the gathering 
and the “fest” was one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the organization. 
Joseph Behrens, Sheboygan, was re- 
elected president. Other officers chosen 
included: Otto Schaefer, vice-president; 


Walter H. Ihbe, secretary; A. F. Striller, 
treasurer. The 1915 festival will be 
held at Kiel, Wis. 

The sangerfest of the Fox River Valley 
Lutheran Sangerbund, held in Oshkosh, 
Wis., August 16, was a complete success, 
and it has been decided to hold the events 
each year. Six cities, Fond du Lac, 
Appleton, Neenah, Kaukauna and Berlin, 
were represented. Constitution and by- 
laws were adopted and the following 
officers were elected: President, Albert 
Mueller; vice-president, A. Benz; secre- 
tary, Henry Witte; treasurer, H. Iwer. 

M. N. S. 


Tollefsens Return for the Season 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen have 
returned to New York after a Summer 
vacation on the Jersey coast. In addi- 
tion to their solo engagements and piano 
and violin recitals, they will be fre- 
quently heard this season with the Tol- 








The ’cellist this season will 
be Willem Durieux. Among the en- 
gagements already arranged are con- 
certs at the Brooklyn Institute, Colum- 
bia University, People’s Institute, Peo- 
ple’s Symphony concerts, etc. Mrs. Tol- 
lefsen will appear in joint recital with 
Horatio Connell, baritone, in X®olian 
Hall, New York, on November 4. 


lefsen Trio. 


Edna Darch, the Chicago Opera singer, 
verifies the report that an assassination 
on the German Crown Prince was at- 
tempted by two Russians. She said that 
she obtained this information from 
Prince Sigismund of Prussia, and that it 
was verified by the Crown Prince. 


Prof. Harry B. Jepson, of the Yale 
Music School, has returned to New 
Haven after spending his sabbatical 
year abroad. His return was hastened 
to some extent by the war. 
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THOUSANDS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN “PAGEANT OF MANHATTAN” 


Historical Festival Celebrating 300 Years of Progress in New 
York Given in Central Park—Tableaux and Dances Features 


of Ambitiously Planned and Well Executed Spectacle 














—Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


Scenes in the “Historical Festival and Pageant of Manhattan” Given at Central 
Park, New York, Under Direction of William J. Lee 


ITHIN an approximate area of 
almost a square mile about 10,000 
persons gathered last Saturday on the 
Sheep Meadow in Central Park for the 
performance of an “Historical Festival 
and Pageant of Manhattan.” The idea 
of this festival was original with the 
New York Commercial Tercentenary 
Commission, which the late Mayor Gay- 


nor appointed to celebrate the three 
hundredth anniversary of the _ begin- 
ning of the chartered commerce of New 
York. Thousands of children, drawn 
from New York’s playgrounds and recre- 
ation centers participated in the celebra- 
tion. 

A fleet of Dutch boats filled with navi- 
gators led off in the celebration. The 
navigators and Indians joined the land- 


folk at the Mall and an immense pro- 
cession formed. William J. Lee was 
director of the pageant. Ten floats, rep- 
resenting “Dutch Period,” “Early Edu- 
cation,” “Education of To-Day,” “Recrea- 
tion,” “Tribute of the Nations,” “Indus- 
trial Education,” “Cog Wheel,” “Band 


Box,” “Commerce” and “Horn of Plenty” 


passed before the immense audience. 

After forming in the shape of a cres- 
cent on the Sheep Meadow interesting 
exhibitions of dancing were given. Most 
interesting no doubt to the youthful par- 
ticipants were the refreshments served 
and the general frotic which fol!owed 
the ambitiously planned and well exe- 
cuted spectacle. 


NOVELTIES HAVE HELPED 
MAKE ZOELLNERS POPULAR 


Quartet’s Introduction of New Works 
Everywhere Appreciatively Received 
—Country-wide Tour Booked 


In connection with the announcement 
of Harry Culbertson, the American man- 
ager of the Zoellner Quartet, that its 
season is practically booked solid, with 
the exception of a few scattering dates 
en route, it has been pointed out that one 
reason for the popularity of the organi- 
zation has been its introduction of new 
works. 

During their three years in this coun- 
try the Zoellners have introduced to the 
American public such works as_ the 
Dohnanyi Quartet, op. 15; the Glazounow 
Suite, op. 35; the Brandt-Buys “Roman- 
tische Serenade” and the Sinding Trio, 
for two violins and piano. In addition 
to these new compositions they have re- 
vived such works as the César Franck 
Quartet, and it is noteworthy that these 
works have been played not only in New 
York but throughout America. That the 
country is ripe for the most modern of 
quartet compositions is proved by the 
many return dates of this quartet and 
the many critical commendations not 
only on the playing of the organization 
but on the contents of the programs. 

The coming season, which inc'udes con- 
certs from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
as far South as New Orleans, will open 
on October 1 and will include perform- 
ances in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, etc. 








CLAASSEN LEAVES BROOKLYN 





Arion Society’s Conductor Transfers 


Activities to Texas 


Arthur Claassen, long one of the fore- 
most Brooklyn conductors, is to transfer 
his activities to Texas. As conductor of 
the Arion Society of Brooklyn, Mr. 
Claassen has notified the secretary, Peter 
Bachenberg, that he is unable to resume 
rehearsals with the society this week, as 
scheduled. Following an automobile ac- 
cident in Texas, Mr. Claassen suffered a 
nervous breakdown which, he explains, 
makes his return to Brooklyn inadvisa- 
ble. Mr. Claassen is also the musical in- 
structor of the Liederkranz Singing So- 
ciety of Brooklyn. 

In Texas, Mr. Claassen is to take over 
the direction of five choral societies and 
assume charge of the State Siangerfest, 
formerly conducted by Carl Hahn, who 
is at present in New York. 


MME. STONE TO TEACH HERE 





Noted Contralto to Make Concert Tour 
and Conduct New York Studio 


Mme. Matja Von Niessen Stone, con- 
tralto, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and who has taught for 
some years at the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York, besides filling concert 
and operatic engagements, has been 
compelled to alter her plans for the com- 


ing season owing to the war. 

Mme. Stone had completed arrange- 
ments to spend the next year in Berlin 
and had severed her connection with the 
Institute of Musical Art. On the declara- 
tion of war she went to London, where 
she met her son, who is in the reserve 
fleet of the English navy, and then came 
to America. Mme. Stone will appear as 
a guest in various operatic roles in this 
country during the coming season and 
will also fill concert and recital engage- 
ments. Immediately on her arrival she 
completed arrangements with Antonia 
Sawyer to manage her for the Winter 
season. She will also open her New York 
studio early in October after spending 
the month of September in the country 





near New York. 
Claude Warford, the singer and 
teacher, after taking a three weeks’ 


cruise and spending some time with Hal- 
lett Gilberté at ““Melody Manse” is end- 
ing his vacation at Asbury Park, N. J. 
Mr. Warford will begin teaching again 
on September 15. He reports that the 
advance sale of seats for the artists’ con- 
certs, under the auspices of the Warford 
School in Morristown, is exceeding all 
expectations. Mr. Warford has engaged 
nearly all American artists for this 
course so there will be none “detained on 
account of the war.” 
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GEORGE DOSTAL 


FIRST 





CONSTANTINO 


of Metropolitan and Boston Opera Houses and also principal theatres in Europe and South America 


Concert Tour United States, October, November and December, 1914 


Management United States and Canada: 





FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, NEW 


The Distinguished Bohemian Tenor 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR SEASON 1914-15 
Exclusive Management: R.E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As day after day passes and the hor- 
rors of war unfold themselves one is 
tempted to ask: “Is civilization a fail- 
ure? Are we not all barbarians when it 
comes to the issue? Have religion, sci- 
ence, invention, music, art, literature and 
the drama all done nothing to raise man 
from his savage state, except: to coat him 
with a thin veneer ready to crack and 
fall off at the first onslaught?” 

The appeal has been made to patriot- 
ism which is considered a virtue and so 
brave men fly at one another’s throats, 
towns and villages are burnt, peasants 
are slaughtered, women and children 
wail and die of starvation. 

The day will come when patriotism 
will be regarded as a relic of barbarism, 
for the brotherhood of man is no idle 
dream. Apart from any moral law it 
is founded on a physical fact. 

* * x 


Civilization is not a failure! 

A military oligarchy is and will be 
proved to be before we get through. 

When it comes to settling the bill it 
will be realized that no victories in the 
field, no acquisition of territory, no 
millions imposed on beaten enemies can 
compensate Germany for even the tem- 
porary loss of her commerce, the suspen- 
sion of her industries, the bankruptcy 
of her finance, the sacrifice of tens of 
thousands of valuable lives, the misery 
of her people. 

It will be found that there is a just 
retribution for England’s long career of 
selfish commercialism from which her 
vaunted insular isolation and her match- 
less fleet will not save her. 

It will be found that Austria’s me- 
dizval autocracy has made her a shell 
with no substance to sustain it. 

It will be found that France’s light- 
hearted disregard of moral responsi- 
bility, her craze for vengeance have 
caused her to waste her strength and 
left her too weak to stand the brunt. 

It will be found that Russia, whether 
in victory or defeat, is simply preparing 
for a social as well as political upheaval, 
which may abolish the rule of her au- 
tocracy by force and fraud. 

All these nations needed a lesson and 
they are getting it, and part of this les- 
son is being taught them by the United 
States. 

That they recognize this is shown by 
the almost frantic efforts of the leading 
governments to win our good opinion and 
so they issue appeals, statements of their 
case, to justify themselves in our eyes. 

And yet it is but few weeks ago that 
the German press was a unit in insult- 
ing us, while the English press treated 
us with humorous contempt. 

So you see that civilization is not a 
failure when it means democracy! 

But it is a failure when it means a 
military oligarchy, a selfish commercial- 
ism, a disregard of the moral law never 
mind what the accomplishment may be 
in science, in music, in literature and art. 

oa OK * 

All very nice, say you, but point out 
what fundamental difference there is, 
after all, between your so-called democ- 
racy and the governments of Europe. 

I reply promptly that here we have 
come to respect not only the rights but 
the dignity of labor, while in Europe 
they still honor only the rights and the 
dignity of leisure. 

And there, my friends, you have the 
crux of the position. 

In Europe the man who _ works, 
whether wage earner, business man, pro- 


fessional, is still simply a pawn in the 
game played by the leisure class. 

In this country labor, whether of hand 
or brain, stands supreme, so supreme 
that the idler, be he pauper or million- 
aire, is derided. 

e + * 

The war has brought about some curi- 
ous situations. We read of tenor Mura- 
tore serving in the army in the south 
of France, while his wife, Mme. Caval- 
ieri has dressed herself in khaki and 
sings in the camp to the soldiers. 

We hear that Ysaye, the violinist, 
wants to enlist in the Belgian army; that 
his three sons are fighting, while his 
wife sews for the soldiers. 

They say that Josef Stransky will not 
come to conduct the Philharmonic this 
season because he is serving as a doctor 
in the Austrian army. You know he 
was a medicus before he turned musi- 
cian. 

We hear that Fritz Kreisler, the in- 
comparable virtuoso, is serving with the 
Austrians, and has already been under 
fire, while a cable tells us that so strong 
is the feeling against the Germans in 
England that not even the hotel orches- 
tras dare play any German music, while 
so strong is the feeling in Berlin against 
the English that the management of the 
Adlon Hotel has instructed the servants 
to pretend that they can neither speak 
nor understand a word of English. 

xk * x 

William Guard, the debonnair press 
agent of the Metropolitan, who is ma- 
rooned in Paris, sends to the New York 
Evening Sun a graphic account of how 
the outbreak of hostilities was received 
in that metropolis of political intrigue, 
art and pleasure. 

When the long expected word to mo- 
bilize came the dancing ceased, the or- 
chestra played the “Marseillaise,” the 
waiters, cooks and porters quit in the 
hotels and restaurants, the motor buses 
ceased running, all business was sus- 
pended. Save for some idle boys march- 
ing with cries of “a Berlin” the boule- 
vards soon were deserted. 

Paris had become serious as never be- 
fore! 

* * * 

Last week I told you that Andreas 
Dippel had cabled that he was in Rotter- 
dam, would soon start for New York 
and intended to carry out all his plans 
for a season of light French opera. 

Since then sweet Anna Case of the 
Metropolitan, who managed to escape 
from Switzerland and reach Paris, has 
told us by cable to the New York Times 
that Dippel had decided to abandon his 
season on account of the impossibility of 
obtaining either singers or transporta- 
tion. 

Miss Case is also authority for stating 
that a Wagnerian cycle at the Metro- 
politan is likely to be impossible, as many 
of the leading singers will be serving in 
their country’s armies. 

Would you be surprised to hear that 
so deep is the resentment felt by many 
Americans against Germany for provok- 
ing what they believe to be a wholly un- 
warranted war that the patronage of 
German opera might fall off? 

: sf * 

Even if some of the artists engaged 
for the Metropolitan could not come to 
us, there is likelihood that we shall have 
a surfeit of foreign operatic talent sim- 
ply because, from present appearances, 
it looks as if most of the opera houses in 
France and Germany would be closed 
while the war lasts. 

How can the Paris Grand Opéra main- 
tain itself when before the war broke out 
it was on its last legs? 

As for the opera houses in Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna, London and St. Peters- 
burg, they are all more or less depend- 
ent upon “society” and just now “so- 
ciety” in these great cities is in mourn- 
ing for lost fathers, sons, brothers and 
friends. 

To what extent the season at the Met- 
ropolitan will be affected is a question. 

The vast losses already sustained by 
the interruption to business may affect 
it unfavorably, especially as much of 
these losses will necessarily fall upon the 
very class that patronizes opera. 

On the other hand, by the time the 
season opens at least fifty thousand 
Americans of means, who would have 
spent the Winter at the various resorts 
in Europe, will have returned to this 
country. They may bring the patronage 
of the opera up to and even above the 
normal. 

* ok aX 

From what I hear the Aborns will ma- 
terially charige their policy from what 
it was last season. The press is to re- 
ceive more courteous treatment. The 
general standard of the performances 
will be raised. 

This, with a thousand new seats at 
cheap prices, with the inauguration of 
the opera school, with the introduction 
of musical celebrities at the Sunday con- 


certs, other than members of the com- 
pany, with a series of “opera talks” by 
Havrah Hubbard, the publicity maker 
of the Boston Opera House, will all tend 
to attract support. 

Personally, I would like to see the 
Aborns make a success next season. 

New York is big enough and rich 
enough to support two opera houses if 
they are managed in the right spirit. 

The trouble with the Century of last 
season was that it was neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl. 

Its performances were characterized 
by insufficient rehearsals. They were not 
up to the standard promised. 

The attitude of the management to 
the press and even to the public lacked 
that consideration which has been a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Metropolitan 
since Gatti-Casazza and Otto H. Kahn 
have been the ruling powers. . 

Many of the promises in the original 
prospectus were wholly disregarded, 
among them being the establishment of 
an opera school. 

Many American singers of distinction 
had just reason for complaint that they 
had not been treated even with ordinary 
courtesy by the management, but 
through all the troubles of the first sea- 
son I maintained my faith in the venture 
and in the ultimate success of the 
Aborns. 

I was among the few to make large 
allowance for the difficulties that had to 
be met and overcome, among the chief 
of which were the unpopularity and in- 
convenience of the house itself and its 
poor acoustics, its long shallow stage, 
its difficulty of access. 

_Then the season was far too long, the 
repertoire, especially with many untried 
singers, far too pretentious, its orchestra 
and stage management wholly inade- 
quate. 

However, all is to be changed and so 
I look forward with pleasurable antici- 
pation to the Century’s second season. 

* * * 

With the exception of the New York 
Evening Post, the New York Evening 
Sun, and one or two other prominent 
papers, matters of musical interest seem 
to have almost disappeared from the 
columns of the daily press. 

In a recent issue of the New York 
Evening Post Henry T. Finck quotes 
some advice given by Emmy Destinn to 
young girls ambitious to win success on 
the stage. 

Said this great prima donna: “Domes- 
tic work may often be drudgery, but it 
is a picnic compared with the drudgery 
those have to undergo who want to be- 
come opera singers.” 

The best point made by Mme. Destinn, 
however, is when she states that “The 
main trouble is that barely one in a 
hundred girls who aspire to stage honors 
has the courage or the brains to sacrifice 
the ‘fun’ that they consider their youth 
is entitled to. They practice mechanically, 
read no books, dodge honest teachers and 
place themselves in the hands of charla- 
tans who promise, for a certain sum, 
to land them in the opera houses in a 
few months!” 

One point Mme. Destinn omitted, 
namely, that the majority of the charla- 
tan music teachers to whom she refers 
are to be found not in New York, Boston 
and Chicago, but in Berlin, Paris and 
Milan. Your MEPHISTO. 


Noted Artists to Appear in Boston 
“Concerts for the People” 
Boston, Aug. 22.—The Boston Music 
School Settlement of the North End, 
assisted by Gertrude L. Cowen, the New 
York manager, announces a series of 
“Concerts for the People,” to be given 
during the Fall and early Winter. The 
concerts will be given on alternate Sun- 
day afternoons at the Scollay Square 
Olympia Theater. The programs will 
be performed by artists of international 
fame, among whom are Maud Powell, 
violinist; Felix Fox, pianist; Arrigo 
Serato, violinist; George Mitchell, tenor; 
Tina Lerner, pianist; Mme. Gerville- 
Réache, contralto; the Hoffman String 
Quartet and the Swedish Singing So- 
ciety Harmoni, Gustaf Sundelius, con- 
ductor. W. H. L. 
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courses leading to degree of Mus. B. 
16th. 
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ST. PAUL TO HAVE 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Visits of Minneapolis Orchestra 
Will Compensate for Loss of 
Local Organization 


St. PauL, Aug. 29.—St. Paul is to have 
a season of symphony concerts, the dis- 
solution of the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra notwithstanding. 

The St. Paul Institute has come to the 
rescue, constituting the local manage- 
ment of a series of concerts to be given 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
This announcement, coming close upon 
the disbanding of the local organization, 
revives the spirits of St. Paul’s music 
lovers. It is counted a fortunate circum- 


stance that so fine an orchestra as the 
Minneapolis organization, under Emil 
Oberhoffer as conductor, is at our gates. 

Charles W. Ames, president of the St. 
Paul Institute, explained the plan.. 

“No one feels the loss of the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra more poignantly 
than I,” he said, “but there is no wisdom 
in useless regrets. Instead we should 
foster the culture of music in St. Paul 
through the use of the means at hand. 

“A series of eight concerts will be 
given in the Auditorium with soloists of 
distinction. 

“C. O. Kalman, formerly vice-president 
of the St. Paul Orchestral Association, 
will head the Institute committee having 
the concerts in charge. Edmund A. Stein 
will be retained in a managerial capa- 
city.” 

Wendell Heighton, manager of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra, said: “We have 
a splendid body of men and are glad to 
take them to St. Paul. The orchestra 
numbers eighty-five, including some of 
the best men of the late St. Paul Orches- 
tra. Of these latter are George Klass, 
second concertmaster; Alfred Damm, sec- 
ond violin; Fred Scheld, ’cello, and James 
Geubner, horn. The concerts will take 
place Thursday evenings, November 5 
and 19, December 3 and 31, January 14 
and 28, and March 11 and 25. Mildred 
Potter will be the soloist at the opening 
concert.” 

For the season in Minneapolis itself, 
twelve concerts will be given on alternate 
Friday evenings and twenty popular con- 
certs on successive Sunday afternoons. 

A cycle of six Beethoven concerts, in 
which all of the Beethoven symphonies 
will be heard, will be presented on Tues- 
day afternoons, November 24, December 
2, January 5, January 19, March 16 and 
March 31. The soloists for these include 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Maud Powell, 
Leonard Borwick and Marion Green. 
The usual series of six young people’s 
concerts will be played sn Friday after- 
noons. A three-weeks’ Winter tour and a 
Spring tour of eight weeks will keep the 
orchestra busy until June 6. 

F. L. C. B. 








Worthy American Music Heard in 
Canada 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Aug. 20.—American 
music worthy of the name was the fea- 
ture of a recent Sunday evening con- 
cert given by the Chateau Laurier 
Orchestra under A. S. Anthier’s direc- 
tion. After numbers by Goldmark, De- 
bussy and Jensen had been heard a 
“Suite Characteristique” by A. Tregina 
was brought forward. Mr. Tregina, who 
is a young composer residing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has written a work which 
is interesting in handling and concep- 
tion. Its interpretation left little to be 
desired and the audience seemed unani- 
mous in its attitude, applauding the suite 
heartily. Several of Mr. Tregina’s 
works were recently played by the Bos- — 
ton Symphony Orchestra, the Symphony 
in E Major being successfully presented 
by that organization. The above men- 
tioned suite has been played by the 
Washington Symphony. 
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Study Music In America This Year 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of music in all its branches. 
Enjoys the intellectual and social life of Oberlin College. 
816 students last year from 42 states and 6 foreign countries. | 
course or equivalent required before devoting whole time to music or entering 
Fall term opens Wednesday, September 
Send for catalogue and musical year book. 


CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director 
MMM 


Faculty of 36 specialists. 
High school 
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The Opportunity and Duty of American 
Musicians in the Present European Crisis 


By SILAS G, PRATT 











EARING in mind that “Peace hath 
her victories no less than war,” it 
seems that the present chaotic condition 
in Europe, and the carnival of destruc- 
tion now raging there, creates an op- 
portunity for artists, especially musicians 
in the United States, which brings with 
it a serious duty to every loyal Ameri- 
can. This obligation is none the less 
imperative, which ever way the conflict 
may conclude. 
For many years, in fact always, so 
far, the United States has been depen- 


dent upon Europe for its art, musical 
art especially, and our people have fre- 
quently: been blinded by a halo of glory 
and renown fostered by European gov- 
ernments and glorified by exaggerated 
press notices, until recently even 
mediocrity has passed for ‘great art,’ 
just as paste is made to masquerade as 
genuine diamonds. Now all the devotees 
of art in Europe are being pressed into 
the service of horrible barbarism and 
brutality, the result of which cannot but 
be the complete effacement of the art 
for many years. Is it not, then, incum- 
bent upon every American musician—is 
it not a solemn duty to put forth every 
effort to rescue the art from oblivion 
into which it is swiftly sinking? 

Let us depend upon our own resources 
and develop our own talent and no longer 
search for the ‘Holy Grail’ abroad, but, 
in the words of Lowell in his ‘Vision of 
Sir Launfal’: 


“In many lands, without avail, 
Thou’'st spent thy life for the Holy Grail: 
Lo! it is here! Behold in me, 
The Vision of him who died on the Tree.” 


This opportunity is now thrust upon 
us with so much force that it would 
seem a crime not to take advantage of 
it and future generations will point the 
finger of reproach at our failure to 
recognize this aesthetic obligation. 

Then let the spirit of patriotism, 
which in our foreign neighbors is in- 


'< 








citing them to kill and destroy, pervade 
our efforts, that devotion to our country, 
love of humanity and the perpetuation of 
‘the good, the true and the beautiful’ 
may prevail, that future generations 
may enjoy the blessings of our efforts. 

Let us in America, while they are 
debasing the ‘divine art’ in Europe, 
exalt and glorify it. While they are 
winning material victories that leave a 
trail of blood, misery and tears, let us 
be content in winning the victories of 
peace that shall give consolation, exalta- 
tion and delight to the world. 

In conclusion I would suggest that 
American musicians will see in this 
situation not only an opportunity but 
will be spurred on to nobler and greater 
effort by a keen sense of duty and thus 
create inspired works of art in which 
their nation shall take pride. 


-NORDICA’S WILL FILED 








Its Validity to Be Tested Before It Is 
Admitted to Probate 


The will of the late Mme. Lillian Nor- 
dica was filed in the Surrogate’s Court 
of New York by George W. Young, hus- 
band of the prima donna, on August 27. 
A copy of the will was filed by Robert 
S. Baldwin, an executor, on August 13, 
at which time Mr. Young was ordered 
to produce the original within two weeks. 
The will left the bulk of the estate, said 
to be about $1,000,000, to the three sis- 
ters of Mme. Nordica. 

In the opinion of Mr. Young and his 
attorney, the will should not be offered 
for probate until its legality has been 
established through interviews with the 
witnesses, which would necessitate a trip 
to Batavia, Java, where Mme. Nordica 
died. The witnesses were the matron of 
the hospital in which Mme. Nordica died 
and a government official of Batavia. 
Surrogate Cohalan decided that the 
original will should be filed, but an in- 
vestigation to prove its validity will be 
completed before it is admitted to pro- 
bate. 


New Fngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC ...ws.7:.... 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils 
the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical 


education. 


Its complete organization, its imposing Con- 


servatory Building, splendid equipment, and the Resi- 
dence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, 
applied and theoretical, including Opera. 


Owing to the practical training in our Normal Depart- 
ment, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable 
advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, 
piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals and pub- 
lic appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 


Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Com- 
position (Director’s Class) available 1914. 


Address: RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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A Letter that Speaks for itself 


Miss Kittie Cummins, director of the Plattsmouth Studio of 
Music in Lincoln, Neb., sends us this endorsement of the 


Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons 


This is only one of hundreds of enthusiastic endorsements 
we have had from those who have adopted our text-work: 








Mr. Frederic Lillebridge, Executive Editor, 
Art Publication Society, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The work is bringing magical results from one of my pre- 
viously disinterested twelve-year-old boys. He comes from thirty 
to forty-five minutes before his lesson hour that he may have 
plenty of time to answer his questions, and is applying his knowl- 
edge derived from the sheets to his piano work, creating more 
of an interest in his actual] practice. This pleases me very much, 
for this pupil has been causing me a great deal of thought during 
the past year. 

Il am requiring a little more than the Society requires, inas- 
much as each pupil must pass the 100 instead of the 90% on 
all lesson sheet questions, and as they are all very anxious to 
carry away the red 100 mark, they have no inclination to give 
slightly and hasty answers, and | find too, the work must be given 
pre: 4 slowly and carefully, working out every little detail with the 
pupil. 

At first I felt very enthusiastic, but after teaching it seven 
weeks, | feel there is nothing to be said but praise, and more 
praise. 

Thanking you again for having brought this beautiful work 
to me, I am, Very sincerely, 


Kittie Cummins. 





Full particulars as to the Progressive Series and detailed informa- 
tion concerning the attractive plan by which we offer it through 
teachers may be obtained by addressing a postal to Department A— 
The Art Publication Society, St. Louis, Mo. 
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AND IT TAKES A GOOD MAGAZINE 
TO CATCH GOOD CIRCULATION 


It is just to catch good circulation that we address readers of Musical Amer- 
ica. We know how good Musical America is and we know that music lovers 
who appreciate this splendid magazine will also appreciate the Musical Ob- 
server. 
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Do YOU know the Musical Observer, have you ever taken the trouble to 

“get acquainted,” do you know that the Musical Observer is a magazine which 
= you can read with ever increasing pleasure from month to month? Do you 
= _ know that among our contributors are such sterling writers as A. Walter Kra- 
mer, David Bispham, Louis C. Elson, Amy Fay, Andor Pinter, E. L. Winn, Har- 
riette Brower, etc. 


MUSIC SUPPLEMENT. The music supplement of the Musical Observer is 

not the least of its many splendid features and every issue will bring you at 
least twenty compositions for Piano Solo, Vocal, etc., and in addition the many 
departments devoted to the interests of Teachers, Artists aand Musicians, will 
prove a never ceasing source of pleasure and instruction. You owe it to vour- = 
self to become acquainted with America’s fastest growing musical monthly. = 


THE MUSICAL OBSERVER IS ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS, OR 
WE WILL MAIL CURRENT ISSUE FOR FIFTEEN CENTS IN STAMPS. 
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Single Copy 1sc. Six Months 75c. = 
Three Months 4oc, Twelve Months $1.50. = 
MUSICAL OBSERVER CO. goose NEW YORK | 
For encloosd.:.......-......-...., Send Miabeal Observer. .....:. 6 sseccvsesecscenes Months = 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Promenade Concerts Divert Londoners’ Attention from War News—Teachers in England Likely to 
Be Most Seriously Affected by the War, Though They May Profit by Withdrawal of Colleagues 
of Foreign Citizenship to the Firing Line—Max Reger Succeeded at Meiningen by Fritz 
Stein—Emmy Destinn Says She Prefers to Have Her Art Rather than Her Courage 
Admired—Swiss Want a New National Hymn 























AR or no war, the annual series 

of Promenade Concerts given 

under Sir Henry J. Wood’s direction at 
Queen’s Hall, London, is now under way, 
for the “Proms” are by this time an “in- 
stitution,” and no one who knows any- 
thing at all about the permanency of 
English “institutions” could suppose for 
a moment that the course of this par- 
ticular one would be interfered with any 


more than that of any other. 

This is the twentieth season of these 
concerts. The admission scale ranges 
from twenty-five cents to $1.25, which ac- 
counts in large measure for their popu- 
larity. There is a concert every evening 
of the week excepting Sunday, with two 
and sometimes three soloists for every 
program, and the season extends through 
ten weeks—to the 24th of October. 

Apropos of the European upheaval, 
the London Musical News comments on 
the effect a period of war is likely to 
have upon the professional musician in 
England: 

“Organists are not likely to be de- 
prived of their organistships, for the 
worship of the churches will go on—in- 
deed, probably, with increased attend- 
ance. Neither, strange as it may seem, 
will concert artists suffer to a very ap- 
preciable extent. History has proved 
that in times of stress and anxiety the 
public turns to amusement, if only as a 
slight period of forgetfulness of sterner 
things. Lest this be thought to be an 
incorrect view one has but to point out 
that during the worst part of the French 
Revolution, when sixty or seventy per- 
sons were guillotined per day, no fewer 
than twenty-three theaters were open 
every night in Paris. 

“We shall be surprised, therefore, if 
even the nightly attendance at the 
Promenade Concerts will be appreciably 
affected. It does no good for people to 
sit at home and read horrors. Unless 
there is a serious period of ‘hard-uppish- 
ness’ among the comparatively well-to- 
do, we imagine that the attendance at 
concerts and other places of diversion 
will not be greatly diminished. 

“But in the matter of teaching there 
is reason to believe that those who live 
principally by this means will find an 
saumesiablo slump in pupils. 

“There is, however, one ray of light. 
Foreign musicians in this country are 
liable to be recalled for active service, 
whether they wish it or not. We are 
not, and though we would not say one 
word in this time of anxiety to dampen 
the patriotic spirit which may impel 
many British musicians to take up arms 
in defence of their country’s honor, it 
is certain that there will be many left 
who cannot do so. They will step into 
the foreigners’ shoes and, under the cir- 
cumstances, one cannot be sorry. 

“That the musical profession general- 
ly, however, will be bound to suffer 
directly or indirectly in these troublous 
times is quite obvious. Composers will 
find even fewer openings for their mental 
wares than formerly, though if there is 
any business done at all it will be in the 
exploiting of patriotic songs and the 
like.” 

-& « 

ARLY reports to the effect that Max 
Reger had decided to resign his 

post as director of music at Meiningen, 
of noteworthy musical traditions, were 
officially denied. But it turned out that 
they were based on fact, although when 
Reger assumed the position four or five 
years ago it was understood that he had 
been appointed for life. It seems that it 
was due to “reasons of health” that he 
wished to sever his connection there. His 
successor is Fritz Stein, who, it will be 
recalled, unearthed a few years ago in 
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School of Bel Canto 


For four pane only assistant of the late 


B. Lamperti 
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He directed everything, sparing neither 
his own time nor that of the company, 
and caused a piece to be rehearsed until 
absolute perfection was attained. 

In this connection the Journal des 
Débats recalls a story recorded by Lud- 
wig Barnay, the actor, in his memoirs. 
Barnay was playing Hamlet at Meinin- 
gen. The performance had begun and 


Jena the so-called “Jena” Symphony 
attributed to Beethoven. Reger’s prede- 
cessor in ee was Wilhelm Berger, 
who in turn had succeeded Fritz Stein- 
bach, who practically made his career 
there. 

Meiningen as a musical and theatrical 
center of somewhat unique character was 
brought before the attention of the music 














Winner of the 1914 “Grand Prix de Rome” 


Marcel Dupré, Winner of this Year’s Grand Prix de Rome (in the center of the picture), 
and the Interpreters of His Successful Composition. The “First Second” Grand Priz 
Was Awarded to Raymond de Pezzer (inset, above to the left), and the “Second Sec- 
ond’’ to André Laporte (inset to the right). The picture is from Musica, Paris. 


trumpets were ushering in the king and 
prince for the second scene. The ad- 
vance of the procession was checked by 
a loud “Halt!” from the stalls. It was 
the Duke, who had entered unnoticed 
and proceeded to amend the perform- 
ance. “That’s not the way to do it. In- 
stead of a salvo of trumpets you must 
play the Danish national anthem. And 
the king and prince shouldn’t come on 
together, they haven" met yet.” “Non- 
sense!’”’ murmured Barnay. Unfortunate- 
ly he was overheard. 

“And, pray, why is it nonsense, M. 
Barnay?” The actor explained that, ac- 
cording to the text, Hamlet and The 
King had already met outside. “M. Gra- 
bowsky,” called the Duke to the producer, 
“continue as M. Barnay wishes. He is 
quite right. I never mind acknowledging 
a mistake.” 

The piece proceeded. When the play- 
ers’ scene was reached, and Barnay was 
reciting the actor’s part, with “Aeneas’s 
tale to Dido,” he spoke the lines hesitat- 
ingly. . ““M. Barnay,” interposed _ the 
Duke, “why did you deliver those lines 
so badly?” “Because Hamlet is not an 


world again not long ago by the death, 
at the age of eighty-eight, of George II, 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, who, though 
not an artist himself, possessed an artis- 
tic temperament and was passionately 
fond of music and the theater. It was 
through his influence and under his direc- 
tion, notes Musical News, that the fa- 
mous Meiningen company was formed, 
which by its remarkable icleney revolu- 
tionized the German stage, and when in 
1880 he engaged Hans von Biilow as 
Intendant of Court Music, that eminent 
conductor succeeded in raising the or- 
chestra to the foremost rank. The tours 
he made with this body of players 
achieved an enormous success. 

The Duke, whose attachment to the 
stage was strengthened by his third 
(morganatic) marriage to a_ talented 
singer, Héléne Franz, who had made a 
success in “Oberon,” always exercised a 
watchful care over the productions, be- 
ing present at every rehearsal, and tak- 
ing notes of every detail, which were sent 
to the manager. The acting, the move- 
ments of the actors, the details of the 
staging, nothing escaped his attention. 


MRS. AING CLARK 


MEZZO-SOPRANO (of Berlin) 





actor, Sire, but only an amateur.” “But 
Polonius praises his acting.” “Ah! your 
Highness,” answered Barnay, “but then 
Polonius was a courtier, and courtiers 
find everything that princes do marvel- 


lous.” The Duke laughed heartily and 
interrupted no more that day. 
ok oF * 
HILE in London this Summer 


Emmy Destinn, as recorded some 
time ago, received and refused an offer 
of $7,500 a week (figures, of course, 
never lie!) to appear on the variety 
stage. A London interviewer passes on 
to the public the reasons the Bohemian 
soprano gave him for refusing the tempt- 
ing opportunity thus to earn in one week 
more than double her income at the Met- 
ropolitan in the same time. 

“T had two reasons for not wishing 
to go into vaudeville,” she explained. 
“One is that it would be most unfair of 
me to compete with music hall artists 
in their field when they have no chance 
to compete against me in mine. It is not 
that I have any feeling against variety 
theaters. In their way they are quite 
as important as Covent Garden. But— 
and this is my second reason for refusing 
a very generous offer—I don’t want to 
sing before an audience influenced chiefly 
by curiosity to see what a grand opera 
singer will do in a music hall. I prefer 
having my art appreciated rather than 
my courage.” _ 

“Miss Destinn’s first reason,’ com- 
ments the London Daily Telegraph, “may 
be described as altruistic; the second as 
hardly justified, perhaps, by the experi- 
ence of other famous singers who have 
been tempted into the domains of 
‘variety.’ Personally we are quite con- 
tent to hear Miss Destinn display her in- 
comparable gifts on the Covent Garden 
stage. At the same time, it would be 
pleasant to think that her beautiful art 
might be enjoyed by that large public 
which, not being operatically inclined, 
seeks its pleasures in variety theaters. 
In that case, too, her name would be 
added to an interesting list, which in- 
cludes those of Albani, Suzanne Adams, 
Edyth Walker, Fanny Moody, Donalda 
and Ben Davies.” 

The name of Maggie Teyte also might 
have been added to the list, as the little 
English soprano filled a special “two-a- 
day” engagement for one month in Lon- 
don a couple of years ago. 

* * * 

HERE was a new “turn” at the Lon- 
don Empire recently which must 
have attracted many of the curious- 
minded musically. The eloquent official 
description of the act published in ad- 
vance is thus quoted in the Hvening 

Standard: 

“A full-sized grand piano, weighing 
1,200 pounds, descends from the clouds 
with the inventor seated on an invisible 
stool at the keyboard, accompanying a 
lady vocalist, who stands upright (sic/) 
on the top. The piano and its human 
freight whirl through space, waltzing, 
reversing and spinning with amazing 
rapidity, while ballads and operatic 
selections are being sung and played. 
Finally it reaches the stage, to be moved 
away like any ordinary piano by the 
stage hands. There will doubtless be 
much speculation on the part of the 
audience as to the mechanism of this 
extraordinary instrument, which is said 
to excel in its aerial eccentricities the 
most daring feats of modern aviators; 
but the inventor declares that his secret 
is safe.” 

There have been no casualties to the 
audiences reported as yet. 

* * * 

WITZERLAND is seeking a new na- 

tional hymn in place of “Rufst du, 
mein Vaterland,” which is sung to the 
tune of “My Country, ’tis of Thee” and 
“God Save the King.” It is said that 
there is some intention of adopting a 
patriotic song beginning “Heil dir, mein 
Schweizerland,” but whether this is to 
be sung to the same tune or a new one 
is to be evolved for it is not — a. 


“Chocolate Soldier” in Motion Pictures 

F. C. Whitney is now exhibiting mo- 
tion pictures of the Oscar Straus 
operetta, “The Chocolate Soldier,” with 
a musical accompaniment from the orig- 
inal score played by an orchestra under 
Signor de Novellis, who conducted the 
Whitney production of the opera. Sev- 
eral of the former singers of the rdles 
appear in the films, including Alice 
Yorke, Thomas Richards and Francis J. 
Boyle. 








First American Tour 1914-15 Concert Dire NE M KNSON, New York 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Authorized Representative of Leschetizky 


BERLIN, Germany. Kufsteinerstr. 6 
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JAMER HUNEKER ASSAYS THE ART OF SCHONBERG 


[James Huneker in Century Magazine] 








_ than a year ago I heard in 
Vienna Schénberg’s “Gurrelieder,” 
a setting to a dramatic legend by Jens 
Peter Jacobsen. The December previous 
(1912) I had undergone a hearing of 
his “Pierrot lunaire,” said to be in his 
latest manner—at that time; he may 
have evolved a new one since then. The 
choral and orchestral work, “Gurrelie- 
der,” was composed in 1902, but it sounds 
newer than the quartets or the sextet. 
In magnitude it beats Berlioz. It de- 
mands five solo singers, a dramatic 
reader, three choral bodies, and an or- 
chestra of one hundred and forty, in 
which figure eight flutes, seven clarinets, 
six horns, four Wagner tubas. 

Little wonder the impression was a 
stupendous one. There were episodes of 
great beauty, dramatic moments, and ap- 
palling climaxes. As Schénberg has de- 
cided both in his teaching and practice 
that there are no unrelated harmonies, 
cacophony was not absent. Another 
thing: this composer has temperament, 
I mean musical temperament. He is 





HARRIET 


WARE 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 





MISS WARE WILL BE 
HEARD IN RECITALS, 
ALONE AND WITH 
OTHER ARTISTS, IN 
PROGRAMS OF HER 
OWN WORKS. 


cerebral, as few before him, yet in this 
work the bigness of the design did not 
detract’ from the emotional quality. 

I confess I did not understand at one 
ares the curious dislocated harmonies 
and splintered themes—melodies they are 
not—in the “Pierrot lunaire.” I have 
been informed that the ear plays a sec- 
ondary role in this “new” music; no 
longer through the porches of the ear 
must filter plangent tones, wooing the 
tympanum with ravishing accords. It 
is now the “inner ear,” which is sym- 
bolic of a higher type of musical art. 
A complete disassociation of ideas, har- 
monies, of rhythmic life, of architectonics 
is demanded. To quote an admirer of the 
Vienna revolutionist, “The entire man in 
you must be made over before you can 
divine Schénberg’s art.” Perhaps his 
zsthetik embraces what the metaphysic- 
ians call the Langley-James hypothesis; 
fear, anxiety, pain are the “content,” 
and his hearers actually suffer as are 
supposed to suffer his characters or 
moods or ideas. 

The old order has changed, changed 
very much, yet I dimly feel that if this 
art is to endure it contains, perhaps in 
precipitation, the elements without which 
no music is permanent. But his ellipti- 
cal patterns are interesting, above all 
bold. There is no such thing as absolute 
originality. Even the individual Schén- 
berg, the fabricator of nervous noises, 
leans heavily on Wagner. Wagner is 
the fountain-head of the new school, let 
them mock his romanticism as they may. 

Is all this to be the music of to-mor- 
row? Frankly, I don’t know, and I’m 
sure Schénberg doesn’t know. He is 
said to be guided by his daimon, as was 
Socrates; let us hope that familiar may 
prompt him to more comprehensible 
utterances. But he must be counted with 
nowadays. He is significant of the re- 
action against formal or romantic beauty. 
I said the same over a decade ago of 
Debussy. Again the critical watchmen 
in the high towers are signalling Schén- 
berg’s movements not without dismay. 
Cheer up, brethren! Preserve an open 
mind. It is too soon to beat reactionary 
bosoms, crying aloud,.Nwnc dimittis! Re- 


Claude Debussy. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if ten years hence Arnold Schén- 
berg would prove quite as conventional 
a member of musical society as those 
other two “anarchs of art.” 





GESCHEIDT SUMMER CLASS 





C. Judson House Among Artists Study- 
ing with New York Teacher 


Adelaide Gescheidt, the exponent of 
“Miller Vocal Art-Science,” is combining 
her vacation with special teaching and 
coaching of some of et advanced pupils 
at her Summer home, the “House in the 
Treetops” at Chappaqua, N. Y. Among 
the pupils who are coaching with Miss 
Gescheidt at Chappaqua is C. Judson 
House, the young tenor who scored a suc- 
cess at the Saratoga Festival of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” 
Alfred Hallam, conductor. 

Mr. House has filled a long list of 
engagements during the past few months, 
prominently among which might be men- 
tioned his appearances as soloist with 
the Fraternal Association of Musicians 
on its Wagner night under the direction 
of Cornelius Rubner; in  Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” at the Church of Incarna- 
tion,” Brooklyn, N. Y.; in Gaul’s “Joan 
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of Arc’ at the New York Avenue M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, and his three appear- 
ances with the University Glee Club at 
Northport, L. I., and at Lake Maho- 
pac, N. Y. 


CAROLINA “ROSE MAIDEN” 


Hagedorn Chorus Does Sterling Work at 
University Summer School 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Aug. 17.—De- 








 cidedly successful was the presentation 


of Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” by the Sum- 
mer School Chorus of the University of 
North Carolina last Wednesday night. 
The chorus numbers more than sixty 
voices. Mr. Hagedorn gained fine effects 
in shading and interpretation. The solo- 
ists were Margaret Faucette, of Raleigh, 
soprano; Kate Campbell Johnson, of 
Thomasville, contralto; Henry Meeks, of 
Nashville, Tenn., tenor, and Preston 
Epps, of Durham, baritone. These sing- 
ers, possessed of beautiful voices, sang 
to fine advantage before the large audi- 
ence. Mrs. Hagedorn was the able ac- 
companist. 

On Friday morning during the chapel 
exercises in Gerrard Hall, the Summer 
School Chorus presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hagedorn a handsome silver platter. The 
music department of the Summer School 
has an enrollment more than three times 
as large as it had last Summer. 
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ASHLEY 


ROPPS 


Baritone 


one of the best equipped and most satisfying Concert, | 
Oratorio and Recital artists in America today, will make 
his first extended tour of the West and South, October 
15 to December Ist. Assisted by 


IRWIN HASSELL 


Internationally Celebrated Concert- Pianist 


member the monstrous fuss made over 
the methods of Richard Strauss and 














THE TWENTY-NINTH SEASON OF 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


WILL OPEN ON SEPTEMBER 29th 


whose Recital, Orchestral and Concert appearances, have 
won him the highest praise of critics and public in 
America and Europe. 

An unusual opportunity is offered in this exceptional 





Pianoforte, Voice, Theory, Violin, Violoncello, Organ, combination. | Correspondence should be immediately 


Harp, History of Music and Lectures, Public School 
Music, Sight Singing and Ear Training, Orchestra 
Class, Chamber Music. 


Address Registrar: 212 West 59th Street, New York City 


OSCAR SAENGER 


Teacher of the following celebrated artists 


directed to 


Fellows’ Co-operative Musical Exchange 
819 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MR. ROPPS may also be engaged thru the Music League of America. 
| Aeolian Hall, New York 












































We have just published a new 





Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen \Warrum, soprano; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, j oe i O hf D Mi A 3 O 
soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Heinrich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville 
Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Op. 56 
Robeson. contralto; Miss Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, — 
contralto; Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; for Violin, Cello and Piano by 
Mr. Henri Scott, basso; Mr. Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler . 
- es Charl 
baritone Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. C f DMA N 


Announces the opening of his classes Dedicated by permission to Mr. GEO. W. CHADWICK 


for the instruction of singers from the 
beginning to the highest artistic finish 
ON OCTOBER 1, 1914 


Appointments arranged now by L. LILLY, E. 81st St., New York. Tel. 687 Lenox 
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OMAHA CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC ESTABLISHED 


New Organization to Open This Month 
—Faculty Largely Composed of 
Local Musicians 


OMAHA, NEB., Aug. 29.—Omaha is at 
last to have her own conservatory of 
music. Incorporated under State laws, 
under the management of Ernest F. Gal- 
lup as president, the Omaha Conserva- 
tory of Music and Arts will open to the 
public on September 14 at the Metro- 
politan Building. Mr. Gallup’s wide ex- 
perience in the business world and in 
teaching equip him well to wrestle with 
the business and pedagogical problems 
of such an institution. The members of 
the faculty are men and women of lofty 
ideals, liberal education and thorough 
artistic training. 


Alexander Emslie will come from the 
Colorado State Conseryatory, of which 
he has for some years been director, to 
head the voice department, and Carolyn 
Hamilton will come from the same insti- 
tution for the department of school 
music. With these exceptions the faculty 
has been selected from among the best 
Omaha teachers, as follows: Violin and 
orchestral instruments, Henry Cox, Al- 
bin Huster, William Hetherington and 
Max Martin; pianoforte, Edith L. Wago- 
ner, Frances Baetens, Helen Mackin and 
Gertrude Weath; organ, Ben Stanley and 
Carol Marhoff; piano repairing and tun- 
ing, Charles Thatcher; organ construc- 
tion and tuning, F. F. Pitts; dramatic 
arts, Nathaniel Ried, Verequa Petty 
and Edwin Puls; aesthetic dancing, Mary 
Coll, and painting and sculpture, J. 
Laurie Wallace. Departments of opera, 
sight reading, harmony, musical history, 
philosophy of expression, diction, public 
speaking, fencing, languages and design 
will also be carried by the afore- 
mentioned teachers and others equally 
capable. E. L. W. 





T. Arthur Smith Reports Encouraging 
Outlook for Washington Season 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 31.—A let- 
ter from T. Arthur Smith, of T. Arthur 
Smith’s Musical Agency, relative to the 
musical outlook for the season under his 
local direction runs as follows: “I have 
no advice that the war conditions will 
affect any of the artists or orchestral 
organizations that I have booked for 
Washington this season. As heretofore 
I will have the New York Philharmonic 
and Philadelphia orchestras, with solo- 
ists; the Flonzaley Quartet and several 
famous recitalists, with possibly a short 
season of opera. The Musical Bureau 
has made good progress and will develop 
bigger things for the coming season.” 

: W. H. 
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| Music Plays an Important Part in 
| Commonwealth Art Colony in Maine 








Harriet Eudora Barrows, of the Voice Department, with Albert T. Foster, of the 
Violin Department, and Prof. Clarence G, Hamilton, General Director of the 
Music Department of the Commonwealth Art Colony in Maine 


OSTON, Aug. 12.—On the wooded 
heights of the American version of 

Mt. Pisgah, which overlooks Boothbay 
Harbor, Me., there is a busy hive of 
musicians and other artists who congre- 
gate each Summer to unite recreation 
with study. The “Commonwealth Art 
Colony,” as it is called, dines together 
on the very top of the hill, and there 
conversation waxes warm on all art ques- 
tions. Real camp life predominates and 
stimulates a greater zest for more seri- 
ous pursuits. All branches of practical 


art are taught to the many eager stud- 
ents, design, interior decoration, bas- 
ketry, pottery, painting, sketching and 
the like. The music department, under 





OLGA SAMAROFF 


TOUR OF AMERICA 1914-1915 
“One of the most interesting players.”’—W. J. Henderson, in the 


New York Sun. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1. W. 34th St., New York 





BASSO 


WITHERSPOON 





METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


For Concerts Address 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 









In America 
Jan.—April 
1915 


*‘A POETESS OF THE PIANO” 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





KNABE 
Piano Used 














THE GREAT 


SEVCIK QUARTETTE 


First Tour in America, Jan. 4th to March 15th, 1915 
By arrangement with 
JAN KHUBE LIK — whosays, 
It’s the Greatest Quartette in Europe 
American Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
















the direction of Prof. Clarence G. Hamil- 
ton, of Wellesley College, is an important 
factor in the colony and all the chief 
musical branches have been taught— 
piano history and theory by Professor 
Hamilton; voice by Harriot Eudora Bar- 
rows, the concert soprano of Boston; vio- 
lin by Albert T. Foster, of Wellesley, and 
public school music by Percy Graham, 
supervisor of music at Lynn, Mass. 

Miss Barrows, who took charge of the 
voice department for the first time this 
season, was heralded by an enviable 
reputation as singer and voice builder, 
and, under her instruction, the depart- 
ment has been eminently successful. 
Aside from the various student recitals, 
members of the faculty have given week- 
ly musicales, of which a most interest- 
ing one was that of July 28, in the Audi- 
torium, when the entire program was de- 
voted to the works of the American com- 
posers, Foote, MacDowell, Cadman, 
Woodman and Converse. 

The season closed with a choral con- 
cert given by students and faculty on 
August 7, in Pythian Opera House, 
Boothbay. The program was attractive, 
both as to make-up and performance. Be- 
sides her different song groups Miss 
Barrows sang the soprano role in 
Gounod’s “Gallia.” Her clear, resonant 
voice, handled with the skill of the true 
artist, made a strong appeal to the audi- 
ence that filled the opera house. 

After her exacting season at the 
colony, Miss Barrows had planned a few 
weeks’ rest in Europe before returning 
to her studio work in Boston, but owing 
to the conditions abroad her sailing has 
necessarily been cancelled. . W. H. L. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


iZiegler Institute 
of Normal Singing 


Incorporated in 1910 by the BOARD 
OF REGENTS of the State of New 
York. 

METROPOLITAN QOpeRA HOusE, 

1425 Broadway, New York. 

| IMPORTANT 
| All graduates made self-supporting 
| through the singing voice. 
| Students developed vocally, 
i cally and dramatically 
ul 
SPECIAL Hi 
i Dalcroze Department to bring out 
| latent faculties for rhythm. 

Mm nna E. Ziegler, Director 
N. B. 
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MORE NATIVE MUSIC BY 
BERGH’S PARK ORCHESTRA 


Carefully Chosen Programs Enhanced by 
Unhackneyed Encores—’Cellist a 
Much Applauded Soloist 


In last week’s series of New York 
park concerts Conductor Arthur Bergh 
adhered to his policy of bringing for- 
ward American music. Five American 
works were offered. 

The Tuesday evening concert opened 
with Anton Hegner’s rather antiquated 
“American Overture.” The composition 
sounds like diluted Mendelssohn, but its 
workmanship is solid and the scoring 
not altogether devoid of interest. An 
highly embroidered version of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” closes the work. 

Elias Bronstein was an_ insistently 
applauded ’cello soloist at this concert. 
One of Mr. Bergh’s encores was the 
favorite “Gavotte” for violin alone, by 
Bach. It was played by strings alone, 
with due regard for crisp rhythmic de- 
lights. Another interesting touch was 
furnished by the last movement of 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, played by 
all of the first violins in unison. The 
programs offered by this conductor are 
carefully chosen and evince a_ studied 
balance. 

The other American works advanced 
last week comprised a Negro Dance by 
Henry F. Gilbert, Prelude to “The Hama- 
dryads” by William McCoy, Bartlett’s 
“Caprice Espagnol” and the conductor’s 
own “Reverie Dance.” These composi- 
tions, while they are not strictly repre- 





_ sentative American works, distinctly 
merit performance and won favorable 
recognition. B. R. 


Middle West Engagements for Margaret 
Keyes 


Margaret Keyes has been engaged for 
song recitals before the Matinée Musical 
Club of Springfield, Ill., and the Tues- 
day Musical Club of Akron, O., during 
October. She has also been engaged for 
one of the concerts by the Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra and for a concert with 
the Apollo Club of Minneapolis. 


Morse-Rummel 





VIOLINIST 
“By his excellent violin playing 
and superior “musicianship, Mr. 
Morse-Rummel has the right to a 
brilliant career. 


I hope he may “arrive” since he is 
truly one of the chosen.” 

(Signed) Joseph Stransky, 
Director New York Philharmonic 
Society. 

April 12th, 1914. 


Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th Street New York 








CONTRALTO—Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Brooklyn Eagle—‘*‘ Another unusual figure 
on the cast was Lila Robeson, as Amneris 
She has a fine and well-trained voice, and 
the wide compass of the music held no pit 
falls for her. She plays, too, with the ease 
and authority of a well-trained artist famil 
iar with operatic routine.”’ 


Address care of Metropolitan Opera Co. 








NELLE 


BOUTELLE 


Prima Donna Soprano 


IN°SONG RECITALS 


Personal Address: 


244 West 56th Street NEW YORK 











RUTH K. 


N. he Ziegler Institute of Normal 
Singing is the only school in which the] 
director takes personal responsibility for all 


Highest Sopranoin the World 
COURT STUDIO 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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MYRTLE 


ELVYN 


Renowned American 


PIANISTE 








NOW BOOKING FOR 


American Tour 
1914 - 1915 


Concert Direction 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Building :: CHICAGO 


KIMBALL PIANO USED 











GEORGE HAMLIN 


will without fail fill his 
engagements in America 
next February, March 
and April 


Haensel & Jones, New York 











YEATMAN 


CRIFFITH 


Solo teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH 
PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA of the CHICAGQ 
OPERA CO, 

Studios: Holland House—148 Maida Vale, London 


DoroTHEA THULLEN 


SOPRANO 


Management: FRED O. RENARD 
216 West 70th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Personal Address: 128 South 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLARENCE 


ADLER 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 
STUDIO: 1130 Aeolian Hall, NEW YORK 


TOLLEFSEN 


Carl H. TRI Augusta Schnabel 

Violinist Pianist 
Willem Durieux, ’Cellist 

Address: 1166 Forty-fifth Street, BROOKLYN 


GERTRUDE 


MANNING 


LYRIC SOPRANO 














Sole Direction: ‘s . 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 





“An Artistic and Individual Program” 


AUGETTE FORET 


COSTUME RECITALS 


Bergerettes, Ariettes, Operette, Old English Sengs. 
London and the Continent April to October. In 
America October to March. Address 

GEORGE C. TURNER, Personal Representative 
1 West 34th St., New York. *Phone 2158 Greeley 


Mi Contralto 


MARGARET 
Concerts, 
Oratorio, 
Recitals 
Management: 


WOLFSOHN” BUREAU, 1 W. 34th St., New York 


Byford Ryan 


py YEARS LEADING yar 
OPERA COMIQUE, BERLIN 


VOCAL STUDIO 
28 West 63d Street New York 











STANDARD PREPARED FOR CALIFORNIANS 





Music Teachers’ Association Has 
Bill Ready to Submit to 
Legislature 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, August 26, 1914. 


HE Music Teachers’ Association of 
California is determined to go 
ahead with the standardization move- 
ment, regardless of some slight show of 
opposition by musicians of good stand- 
ing. This course is definitely an- 
nounced by the board of directors in the 
August number of the official journal, 
published for the association members. 
Henry Bretherick, the president, has 
long been an earnest advocate of stand- 
ardization, and the directors associated 
with him in the campaign are Charles 
Farwell Edson, Roscoe Warren Lucy, 
Julius Rehn Weber, Joseph P. Dupuy, 
Harry Clifford Lott and Henry Bickford 


Pasmore. 

The editorial in the monthly journal 
states that the board of directors has 
decided to present an amendment to the 
constitution at the coming election so 
that active membership will consist of 
the following: 

“Class I. Teachers of ten years’ ex- 
perience, no examination to be required. 
[his term of experience to be increased 
two years each year for six successive 
years. 

“Class II. Teachers of metropolitan, 
national or international repute as music 
artists or teachers, no examinations. 

“Class III. Pupils having completed 
or successfully passed the examination 
in a four years’ music study course in 
any accredited school or college of music; 
also, advanced pupils who have studied 
at least two years under teachers in 
Class II admitted upon presentation of 
diploma without further examination. 

“Class IV. Persons not eligible under 
Classes 1, 2 and 3 may become active 
members by passing the membership ex- 
amination as formulated by the commit- 
tees in the various branches of music. 

“Class V. All active members in good 
standing at the time of adoption of this 
classification will be accepted as ‘Found- 
ing Members’ without examination. 

“The degree or title of Associate shall 
be conferred upon any active members of 
this association, upon presentation of a 
post graduate diploma covering at least 
a six years’ course of music study in 
any accredited school or college of music 
or upon passing an examination for- 
mulated for such degree. 

“The degree or title of Fellow shall 
be conferred upon any active member, 
upon presentation of a diploma covering 
at least an eight years’ course of music 
study in an accredited college or univer- 
sity, or upon passing an examination 
formulated for such degree which shall 
be considered uniform with the degree 
of Bachelor of Music.” 

The foregoing relates to association 
membership requirements exclusively, 
but the association is also committed to 
support of a legislative enactment re- 
quiring the registration of all music 
teachers. The directors are preparing a 
bill for presentation at the next session 
of the Legislature, with these provisions: 

“First—That all persons who are 
practicing music teaching in the State 
of California shall, within six months 
after this ball becomes a law, register 
themselves as music teachers with the 
Secretary of State, who shall issue a 
certificate to the applicant. That the 


fee for such registration and certificate 
shall be two dollars. 

“Second—That in making application 
for registration applicants must state 
what their claims are to teach music. 
With whom, where and how long they 
have studied. What diplomas, if any, 
they possess. 

“Third—That before presenting any 
such statement for registration it must 
be sworn to by the applicant before a 
public notary. 

“Fourth—That any false statement or 
failure to register shall be a misde- 
meanor, punishable by a fine of $500 or 
imprisonment for one year, or both. 

“Fifth—That every registered teacher 
must display in a public and prominent 
place within his studio a certified copy 
of his sworn statement in registering, or 
be subject to a misdemeanor, punishable 
as for false statement. 

“Sixth—That persons may obtain a 
copy of any teacher’s statement through 
the Secretary of State upon application 


and payment of fifty cents.” 
THOMAS NUNAN. 





HAROLD HENRY’S NEXT SEASON 


Chicago Pianist Arranges Recitals So 
Not to Hinder Teaching 


Harold Henry, the Chicago pianist, 
whose recitals this past season have 
taken him from Boston to the Rocky 
Mountains, and whose teaching kept him 
busy until the middle of August, is spend- 
ing his vacation in New Hampshire. He 
will return to Chicago to reopen his 
studio on September 8. So many students 
have registered for work during the com- 
ing season with Mr. Henry that the 
time that he devotes to teaching is nearly 
filled. 

His concert season promises to be an 
active one. Besides playing return re- 
citals at almost all the places where he 
played last season, a large number of 
new bookings have been made. Early in 
October he will give a recital in Chi- 
cago, and toward the end of that month 
will go east for about ten days, giving 
his recital in AZolian Hall, New York, on 
October 29. This, with the exception of 
a two weeks’ trip to the West in the 
Spring, will be Mr. Henry’s most pro- 
tracted absence from Chicago, as he has 
arranged all of his other recitals so that 
they will not interfere with his teaching. 
In January Mr. Henry will be one of 
the soloists with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Henry’s programs 
will contain a number of interesting 
novelties. 








Mr. and Mrs. Sinsheimer’s Summer Re- 
citals in Maine 


Bernard Sinsheimer, the New York 
violinist, and his wife, widely known as 
a pianist, have been spending the Sum- 
mer in Maine. During July the artist 
pair were at Bailey Island, where they 
gave a delightful recital on the last 
Sunday evening of the month at Cottage 
Hall. This was the second musicale of 
the season, as Mr. Sinsheimer had given 
a violin recital there earlier in the Sum- 
mer, on which occasion Mrs. R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman also sang some new 
songs by her husband, who accompanied 
her at the piano. At the joint recital 
were heard the popular Suite by Eduard 
Schiitt and Grieg’s C Minor Sonata, ad- 
mirably played. Mrs. Sinsheimer proved 
herself a pianist of notable attainments 
in a Bach-Saint-Saéns Gavotte, a Scar- 
latti Sonata, Chopin’s G Minor Ballade, 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and transcription 
of the Wagner “FE euerzauber” and Mosz- 
kowski’s “Juggleress.” 





CHARLES 'T' A AA MIE, VOCAL stupios 


NEW YORK 


Manfred Malkin, Director. 
Coach: J. Pasternack. 
Piano: M. Malkin, Ada Becker. 

26 Mount Morris Park West (near 122nd St., 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address MISS ROSE SCHUNK, Secretary, 123 Orchard St., Newark, N. J. Telephone: 


MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 


Voice: Maestro Pietro Floridia, Mme. Sophie Traubman. 
Violin: A. Volpe. Cello: V. Dubinsky. Cornet: §S. Finkelstein. 
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GREAT WAGNERIAN TENOR (Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


FOR DATES ADDRESS 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


AVAILABLE FOR 


CONCERTS 


October to November and 
after February 








ge Folsom Granberry Director 


Granberry Piano School “"s,Foben Gresbecy Di 


Interpretation. Normal Methods. The Faelten System. Address: Carnegie Hall, New York 








ADELA BOWN E 


Soprano 


CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
OPERA 


LIMITED TIME IN AMERICA 
JUST RETURNED FROM ITALY 


r Home Address: 251 Raymond Ave. 
South Orange, N. J. 
*Phone: South Orange 1214. 
Hotel Claridge, New York 
*Phone 7100 Murray Hill 


























SEASON 1914-15 
LOUIS 


SIEGEL 


Violin Virtuoso 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 








Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 














Lewes HOWELL 
JAMES 
BARITONE 
RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
“A beautiful baritone voice admirably trained.” 
—Ledger, Philadelphia. 
4114 Spruce St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Three Years in Grand Opera, Milan, Italy. 
Pp TT >R 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street A c ¥ New York 
WALTER L. BOGERT 


President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, 
1913. Member of Advisory, Standards, and Examin- 
ing Committees, 1914. Musical Director of People’s 


Institute. 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Breathing. Resonance, Diction, Style) 
BARITONE Lectures and Recitals 
WISSNER BUILDING, 53 East 34th Street, New York City 
Residence Studio: 130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. 

*’Phone, 291 Morningside. 


= GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO— 0ratorio—Concert— Recital 


INSTRUCTOR OF MILLER “VOCAL ART 
SCIENCE” AND THE ART 


OF SINGING 
Studios No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. 1350 Columbus 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


AMERICA’S distinguished CREATOR and 
INTERPRETER of a New Musical Literature 


Communications to 


H. JOHNSON 
274 Madison Ave., New York 


Nelle Dramatic aap 4 

















Direction 


O. J. EHRGOTT 


RY A NT Fisk Agency 
156 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


ROWLEE McELVERY 


Basso-Cantante 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Voice Culture 


Address: 301 Lefferts Avenue, BROOKLYN 
Telephone: 6637-J, Flatbush 











HENRI 
TENOR 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 





3505 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Tel. 3230 Audubon 
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MUSICAL SEASON AT CHAUTAUQUA CLOSED 





“Greatest Year in History of the 
Institution’’—Events of the 
Final Week 


CHauTAuqua, N. Y., Aug. 31.—The 
musical season at Chautauqua closed 
Sunday evening with a song service in 
the Amphitheater. The season has been 
the greatest in the history of this fa- 
mous institution. The works given have 
been of the very highest order, both in 
content and production and the artists 
and organizations engaged have been 
among the foremost in the country. Al- 
fred Hallam, musical director, has much 
to be proud of, as it is largely to his 
indefatigable efforts that these results 


are due. 

The registration for the Chautauqua 
Choir was in excess of 600 for the sea- 
son and the work of both the local body 
of singers and the orchestra has been 
artistic and musicianly in every sense. 

During the week just past, in spite 
of the fact that it was nearing the end 
of the season and forces were rapidly 
diminishing, there were several pro- 
grams of a very high order. 

Henry B. Vincent, resident organist, 
was heard in two interesting organ re- 
citals. 

Gwyn Jones, the contralto of the 
August Quartet, suffered a severe attack 
of tonsilitis a week ago and was obliged 
to give up her work here for the re- 
mainder of the season. The other mem- 
bers of the quartet were obliged to sub- 
stitute for her and fully met all the re- 
quirements of the added work. They 
were Ella Pharr Blankenship, soprano; 
Fred Vettel, tenor, and George Downing, 
bass. This combination of artists, with 
Miss Jones included, has delighted large 
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audiences here for the last month in no 
uncertain way. 

Myrtle Thornburg, who was a soloist 
here last year, was a local visitor re- 
cently on her return from Ocean Grove, 
where she sang the soprano réle in the 
“Elijah.” 

There were programs by the soloists, 
choir and orchestra on Monday evening, 
Wednesday afternoon and Friday even- 
ings that proved of interest to large 
audiences. The local orchestra presented 
in these programs two of the Haydn 
symphonies complete. They were the 
First and “Farewell” symphonies. The 


latter is always used at the closing con- 
cert, and, played by candle light, proves 
most effective. The orchestra is a com- 
pany of real artists and each of the play- 
ers deserves special praise. One mem- 
ber who has distinguished himself par- 
ticularly this season is Rose Hickernell, 
cornetist. His work in the recent pres- 
entation of Handel’s “Samson” in the 
trumpet obbligato to “Let the Bright 
Seraphim” was an_ achievement so 
musicianly that it should have special 
mention. 


There seems to be no doubt in the 
minds of the musicians that it was one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, musi- 
cal season ever presented in this country 
during the Summer. ian BB. DD. 








Boice Students Please at Ocean Grove 
and Metuchen, N. J. 


Artists from the Boice Studios of New 
York recently appeared in concert at 
the Ocean Grove Auditorium and in 
Metuchen, N. J. The Ocean Grove con- 
cert was largely attended. Florence 
Anderson Otis, coloratura soprano, sang 
the “Polonaise” from “Mignon”  bril- 
liantly. Katherine Self, lyric soprano, 
sang three songs with much artistry, and 
Jessie Lockitt, contralto, displayed a true 
contralto voice and fine musicianship in 
several numbers. Highly acceptable were 
three songs delivered by Grace Douglas 
Bell, dramatic soprano, while J. R. 
Thiers, tenor, proved himself to be an 
oratorio singer of attainments in an aria 
from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” Under 
the auspices of the Music Study Club, 
Florence Anderson Otis, Jessie Lockitt 
and J. R. Thiers gave a highly interest- 
ing recital in Metuchen. That Miss Otis, 
who has been active in the concert field 
during the past season and who is en- 
gaged for the coming Maine Festival, 
is an artist of distinct worth was amply 
demonstrated on this occasion. 


Beethoven “Fifth” in Pier Program at 
Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 10.— Mar- 
tini’s Symphony Orchestra verified its 
claims to the name “Symphony” in pre- 
senting at the first August festival con- 
cert on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. 
J., Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. The 
audience of 6,000 appreciated this num- 
ber, as well as the overtures “Sakuntala,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”; “Marche Reli- 
gioso,” by the conductor; a duet, clarinet 
and flute by Signori Decimo and Beren- 
guer; the New York soprano, Eileen 
Castles, in an aria from “Don Juan” and 
Rafael Diaz’s tenor aria, “I  Vespri 
Sciliani.” A number of Moszkowski 
airs, orchestrated by Martini, met with 
favor. ii Gs Mae: Os 
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Marle Hertenstein, American Pianist, Pupil 
of Schnabel and Leschetizky. She Is to 
Make Her First Public Appearance in 
New York Next Winter 


Marie Hertenstein, the American pian- 
ist, has not allowed the fact that she is 
temporarily marooned in Berlin to inter- 
fere with her daily practice in prepara- 


tion for her American tour next Winter. 
She is free to leave Germany at her will, 
now that the mobilization of the army is 
completed. 

At last accounts, Germany had not 
yet had occasion to call to arms Miss 
Hertenstein’s distinguished master, Ar- 
thur Schnabel. Herr Schnabel’s holiday 
trip during August was halted by the 
war, however, and consequently his usual 
period of rest has been turned into one 
of continued teaching. Of this oppor- 
tunity Miss Hertenstein is taking advan- 
tage. 

On the advice of no less a person than 
Leschetizky, her former master, Miss 
Hertenstein has postponed her début as a 
public player until ready to claim a high 
place among women pianists. When she 
appears for the first time in New York 
next Winter, it will be her first appear- 
ance on any stage. Miss Hertenstein 
will arrive in America about October 1. 





Open Air “Pinafore” a Salt Lake 
Favorite 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Aug. 15.—The 
natural amphitheater at Wandamere 
Park was again the scene of the opera, 
“Pinafore,” which was given on an imi- 
tation ship at one end of the lake. The 
cast of characters comprised many local 
favorites, David Reese scoring in the 
role of Ralph. Willard Andelin, former 
basso of the Royal Opera House in Dres- 
den, sang the musie of Sir Joseph with 
fine effect. Mrs. Irene Kelly Williams 
was a charming Josephine. Other mem- 
bers of the cast were Horace S. Ensign 
in the réle of Dick Deadeye, Hugh W. 
Dougall as Captain Corcoran, Evangeline 
Thomas as Little Buttercup, Everard 
MecMurrin, George Peterson, David 
Smith, S. A. Chalker and Lyle Bradford. 
An orchestra of fourteen under Thomas 
Giles’s direction played with spirit and 
precision. The work was given seven 
performances, all being well attended. 

Z. A. S. 


Sheehan Opera Company Heard in 
Boise, Idaho 


Boise, IpAHO, Aug. 16.—Joseph F. 
Sheehan, tenor, and his company of 
singers, Mirth Carmen, soprano; Laura 
Baer, contralto, and Nelson R. Stanley, 
basso, gave two performances in this 
city on August 15, presenting scenes 
from “Il Trovatore,” “The Bohemian 
Girl” and “Martha.” The solo work of 
these artists was done in a creditable 
manner, but the duets and quartets 
lacked smoothness and quality. The 
company was well received and sang to 
fair sized houses. 
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A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY AND A SERIOUS 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Owing to the war in Europe, which by reason of the 
tremendous forces engaged and the vital issues in- 
volved will last longer than many expect, at least eight 
to ten thousand young Americans will not go abroad 
this year for their musical education, while from forty 
to fifty thousand who are there now will be forced to re- 
turn to complete their education. Here is a golden op- 
portunity for our own music teachers, music schools and 
conservatories. 

This opportunity, however, carries with it a serious 
responsibility. 

While this army of young Americans must now look 
to us for their education in music, because they cannot 
help themselves, our music teachers and music schools 
will be put to the test as to their ability to meet the is- 
sue presented. 

Thus a most serious responsibility devolves upon 
them. 

During the next two or three years a definite, prac- 
tical demonstration will have to be made as to whether 
we have reached such a standard of musical knowledge 
and culture that we can truly claim that it is no longer 
positively necessary to go to Europe for a musical edu- 
cation. 

This issue can neither be evaded nor avoided. 

The course of events which involves the fate of na- 
tions in Europe involves the reputation and future 
standing of the American music teacher and music 
school. 

If they can meet the issue bravely, thoroughly, it 
will go far to. make us independent of old world dom- 
ination in musical affairs. 


If they fail to meet the issue or meet it in a perfunc- 
tory manner, on the ground that the thousands of musi- 
cal students who used to go to Europe must now come 
to them, then they will enormously strengthen as well 
as increase the conviction of those who are only too 
ready to assert that there is nothing of real musical 
value in this country and consequently that those who 
seek a musical education as well as opportunity to enter 
the profession must go abroad. 

We believe absolutely that our music teachers and 
music schools can stand the test, can meet the issue. 

But we also believe that any attitude or policy, found- 
ed on the idea that as the game is in their hands they 
can do as they please with it, would be fatal. 

Now is the time to be up and doing. Now is the time 
for us to put our musical house in order. 

Now is the time for music teachers to put forth their 
best efforts, for every music school and conservatory to 
see to it that their faculty consists only of conscien- 
tious, competent teachers. Now is the time to look 
round for a location for a Summer school for next year. 

In one regard the musical profession in this country 
is far behind that of Europe, and that is in the way of 
making adequate publicity of what it has to offer the 
student. 

In the musical circles of many an American town 
their own music teachers and music schools, even those 
of unquestioned ability and worth, are less known than 
the leading music schools and music teachers of Europe, 
especially of Berlin and Paris. 

While the foreign music schools and professors adver- 
tise largely in American magazines and papers, and 
thus show their apvreciation of the value of this country 
as a recruiting ground, the majority of our own teach- 
ers and music schools consider that a small card in 
some musical paper is all that is necessary; indeed, they 
even begrudge the money for that, yet they claim all 
possible recognition for their work in the news and 
editorial columns. 

Many of our music teachers and schools have not 
even a prospectus. If they have one it is badly gotten 
up and poorly printed. 

With a few notable exceptions, it can be said with 
tmth that if the many excellent teachers, music schools 
and conservatories that we have in this country do not 
receive the patronage they deserve it is not because of 
lack of appreciation on the part of our student body, but 
simply because in their narrow-minded business policy 
they have believed they saved money by refraining from 
any expenditure for publicity. 

We can give numerous instances where young stu- 
dents about to go to Europe have been deterred by the 
propaganda made by this paper and its editor. 

In the letters they have sent us they appealed for ad- 
vice where to go in their own country. In the majority 
of cases we were able to refer them to splendid teachers 
or schools in their own neighborhood of whose very ex- 
istence they were ignorant. 

Now then, whose fault is it that they were ignorant 
that often within a few hundred miles or less of their 
own homes were educational facilities as good and often 
better than those they could hope to secure by going 
four to five thousand miles across the ocean, with all 
the expense and effort involved in such a journey, not to 
speak of being a stranger in a strange land, far from 
friends and home? 

So to all music teachers, music schools and conserva- 
tories we say again: 

“You have a golden opportunity, but do not forget 
that with this opportunity goes a serious responsibility. 
You are about to be put to the test as never before. As 
you meet this test you will be judged. It is in your 
power not only to secure a great reward, but to advance 
the cause of musical progress in this country by a gen- 
eration. . 

“The issue is up to you!” 
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MacDOWELL AT “MacDOWELL FESTIVALS” 


The MacDowell Festival at Peterboro, N. H., which 
was described in the last issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
embodies as does no other music festival in America 
the principle of democracy in art. Excellent, indeed, is 
the encouragement which it gives our younger creative 
musicians, and the entire atmosphere is conducive to 
confidence in America’s musical future. 

Yet it seems to miss a point, which, to our mind, 
should not be omitted. This is the performing of im- 
portant MacDowell works each year. To be sure, the 
“Legend” and the “Dirge” from the “Indian” Suite and 
a few of the songs were heard this year. But is this 
sufficient? George Halprin, an able young pianist, 
played Liszt’s hackneyed E Flat Concerto. Why? This 
work, which is heard so often in our concert halls each 


year, has no place at such a festival, especially when 
the master, in whose honor it is given, has written two 
such works as the A and D Minor Concertos. Why 
not the entire “Indian” Suite? And why not a piano 
recital, in which one of the four epochal sonatas, some 
of the “Sea Pieces,” “New England Idyls” or “Fire- 
side Tales” are performed? Those who attend this 
festival are MacDowell admirers. Why should they 
not be given the opportunity of hearing his important 
works, which are still played all too infrequently in 
our public concerts? 

Rumor has it that Mrs. MacDowell has purposely 
avoided having a large number of her husband’s compo- 
sitions performed at these concerts, so that she may 
not be charged with making propaganda for his com- 
positions. She will, however, win the favor of all 
sincere appreciators of the best in American music by 
changing her attitude. 
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Violinist and Critic on Vacation 


Maud Powell and her husband and manager, H. 
Godfrey Turner, have been spending their vacation at 
Whitefield, in the mountains of New Hampshire. The 
accompanying snapshot, taken in Whitefield, shows the 
famous violinist with William B. Chase, the music 
critic of the New York Evening Sun. In the back- 
ground appears Mr. Chase’s little daughter, who is 
entertaining Edna Speier, Miss Powell’s secretary. 


Klibansky—Sergei Klibansky has closed his Summer 
School and will spend his vacation at Dart’s Camp, Big 
Moose, in the Adirondack Mountains. He will return to 
New York to open his vocal classes on September 15. 


Huhn—Bruno Huhn returned to New York last week 
to resume his vocal teaching at his residence-studio. 
He has been spending the Summer at Hampton Hall, 
Bellport, L. I., and will make occasional trips there for 
the remainder of the vacation season. 


De Tréville—The song “If You E’er Have Seen,” by 
Gena Branscombe, which was sung at the MacDowell 
Festival at Peterboro, N. H., was written for Yvonne 
de Tréville and is dedicated to the distinguished colora- 
tura-soprano. Miss de Tréville will use it on her pro- 
grams this Winter. 


Bogert—Among the musicians who journeyed to Pe- 
terboro, N. H., to hear the MacDowell Festival were 
Walter L. Bogert, the New York vocal instructor and 
baritone. Three prominent Boston musicians were Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher and Charles Fonteyn Manney, of the 
editorial staff of the Oliver Ditson Company, and H. R. 
Austin, of the staff of Arthur P. Schmidt. 


Saenger—Communications from Oscar Saenger, the 
teacher of voice, who is abroad with his family, state 
that he was in Stockholm when war broke out and that, 
with other refugees, he chartered a boat to England. 
Since that time Mr. Saenger has arrived in London and 
will sail for this country, arriving the latter part of 
September in time to open his studios on October 1. 


Hutcheson—Ernest Hutcheson is at Cape Cod fishing 
and resting from his last two seasons’ concert tours in 
Europe. Evidently American managers consider one 
pianist in the country worth two across the ocean, for 
Mr. Hutcheson’s secretary has been besieged with re- 
quests for appearances in this country of this artist, 
who has accomplished the feat of playing to sold-out 
houses in music-satiated Berlin. 


_ Tremaine.—“From talks I had with people prominent 
in the musical world in London,” said H. B. Tremaine, 
president of the AZolian Company, who returned Satur- 
day on the Adriatic from Europe, “it is my opinion 
that there will be no seasons of opera at Covent Garden 
or Drury Lane next season. Everything in the musical 
world in Europe will be in a chaotic condition for 
months to come. All of the musical people I saw are 
planning to get over to America before the opening of 
the next musical season.” 
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T was bound to come! The first pop- 
ular song on the European war has 
made its appearance. Our American 
publishers of such ditties were left dis- 
couraged by the evaporation of the Mex- 
ican war, which made worthless the “on- 
the-way-to-Mexico” songs lying on their 
counters. Thus they hesitated at bank- 
ing lyrically on the present conflict, espe- 
cially as it was a delicate“choice as to 
which side to champion. 
Safely neutral, however, is this first 
European war song, as evidenced in the 
refrain: 


“There’s the Fatherland and Motherland, 
And the land of my best girl; 

They are all calling me 

And I love the three. 

But make up mind I can’t, 

Ao in my mind’s a ‘triple entente,’ 

ttc.”’ 


But regardez! The broad “a” re- 
quired to make “can’t” rhyme with “en- 
tente”—doesn’t that show a leaning to- 
ward the British? 

* * * 


Thirty days in the guard house for 
Oswald. He asks us: Is the concert of 
the powers in international pitch? 

« Figg 


The stranded students of the arts in 
Paris will now see a little Bohemia as 
depicted in the first act of “La Bohéme” 
—unless the American relief committee 
is strenuously active, hazards the New 
York Telegraph. 

* * x 

Arthur J. Gaines, manager of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, recalls the 
following: 


“During one of our tours last season 
we played a concert in a small town of 
about 4,999 inhabitants and one musician. 
After the concert I visited the local res- 
taurant and while partaking of ‘Java 
and sinkers’ I was engaged in conversa- 
tion by one of the waiters, who had 
attended the concert. 

“He plied me with questions as to the 
different instruments used in the orches- 


tra and finally said that while he had 
enjoyed the concert very much he re- 
gretted that we did not play his ‘favorite 
piece.’ 

“*What is your favorite?’ I asked. 

“*William Tell,”’ he replied, ‘I play 
it myself.’ 

“*And may I ask what instrument you 
play?’ 

“Sure! I play the harmonica.’ ” 


a aa 
Signor Gatti-Casazza is an officer in 


the Italian navy, as Kurwenal reminds 
us. Thus he is probably coasting about 


























under the emblem of neutrality, scan- 
ning the horizon for his marooned Met- 


ropolitan Opera stars. 
* * * 


Conductor of Scottish Band—What’s 
wrong, Duncan? 








Remember 


When engaging your violinist for next winter’s 
concert season that there is no doubt about 


MAUD POWELL 


for she is safe in this country, storing up strength, 
vitality and new repertoire numbers in her moun- 
tain home in New Hampshire. 
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Duncan (’cellist)—The drum’s_ been 
playin’ ma music and I’ve been playin’ 
his. 

Conductor—I thocht there was some- 
thing no just quite richt.—Punch. 
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There are three kinds of singers, as 
Hector Berlioz analyzed them: 

1. Those who have voices and cannot 
sing. 

2. Those who can sing yet have no 
voices. 

3. The most numerous class—those 
who have no voices, who cannot sing and 
nevertheless persist in singing. 

Most unkind of Hector. We can hear 
hosts of singers hastening to inform us 
that they belong to a fourth class, 
“among the very few who both have 
voices and can sing.” 

* * * 

Reinald Werrenrath confides in us that 
he ran across a program the other day 
which included: 

“Valse Triste,” by Sundelius. 

And Sibelius will probably be triste 
when he reads about it. 


Another reason for the high cost of living 
is that the $20 per week men all want to 
marry accomplished musicians and pass up 
the accomplished potato peelers.—Country 
Newspaper. 


Reckon this is caused by the fact that 
there are so many towns like that de- 
scribed by George Fitch in his “Home- 
burg Marine Band” in the American 
Magazine: 

“They ship as much as ten barrels of 
assorted masterpieces a month into 
Homeburg for our graphophone cranks, 
and last Winter Wimble Horn broke the 
piano-player record by tramping out 
‘Tannhauser’ in seven minutes flat. 
These things educate us and enable us 
to roll our eyes in the right place in a 
Wagner number.” 

* * * 

Mother—I’m afraid Laura will never 
become a great pianist. 

Father—What makes 
aged? 

Mother—This morning she seemed be- 
side herself with joy when I told her 
she must omit her music lesson to go 
to the dentist. 


you so discour- 





STUDY SINGING HERE 
HE URGES EUROPEANS 


H. R. Humphries Applies His 
Advice to Those Who Would 
Sing in English 





Not content with the belief that Amer- 
ican teachers of singing can accomplish 
as much along educational lines as can 
those in Europe, H. R. Humphries, for 
thirty years conductor of the Banks Glee 
Club, and prominent for many years 
as a vocal instructor in New York, main- 
tains that it is time for foreign singers to 
come to this country to study. This ap- 
plies especially to those who hope to sing 
in English, according to Mr. Humphries, 
who declares: “We have many instruc- 
tors who can teach voice production as 
well as foreigners, and who can certainly 
teach singing in English better than any 
Italian, German or French teacher, and 
there is every facility for studying lan- 
guages here, so that instead of Ameri- 
cans going abroad to study singing, for- 
eigners would do well to come to Amer- 
ica, and study with American teachers. 
We have heard what failures some have 
made, when trying to sing in English. 
I once heard a famous.German sing ‘I 
loaf you’ for ‘I love you.’ Even the great 
Bonci made many mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion, although his articulation was good. 

“So you, who wish for a _ musical 
career, take John C. Freund’s advice, and 
stay where you can have the comforts of 
home, and at the same time, secure the 
best instruction, and when ready to begin 
your career, there will be lots of oppor- 
tunities for you.” 

Mr. Humphries strongly endorses Mr. 
Bispham’s contention, that as set forth in 
his letter to MUSICAL AMERICA on August 
8. Mere book study of the vocal organs 
is not sufficient to enable one to teach 
voice production and artistic singing. 
Besides being able to explain the funda- 
mental principles, he must be able to 
demonstrate to his pupils, with his oWn 
voice, how to produce the tones correctly, 
and how to avoid bad tones. 

Mr. Humphries, at the age of eight, 
was soloist i one of the leading churches 
in Birmingham, England, and at the age 
of eighteen he took the place of Sims 
Reeves, the English tenor, in the two 
quartets in the “Messiah,” with Mme. 
Tietjens, Mme. Patti and Charles Sant- 
ley. At twenty-two he was solo tenor in 
Old Trinity Church, being the youngest 
tenor to occupy that position. He sang 
in many of the leading churches in New 
York, among which were St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, St. Mark’s, Grace Church, Col- 
legiate Church, St. James Episcopal, St. 
James Lutheran, Holy Apostles, Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn, and others, in several 
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of which he was choirmaster as well as 
solo tenor. 

_ This year will be the thirtieth consecu- 
tive year that he has conducted the 
Banks Glee Club. Mr. Humphries has 
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been the teacher of many of the best 
church singers in New York. His experi- 
ence in that school of music qualifies him 
for that particular work. 

The Sunday afternoon band concerts 
in the Milwaukee Auditorium, launched 
two or three seasons ago, will be resumed 
again during the coming Winter and will 
be conducted upon a much larger scale. 
Acting upon the request of Manager J. 
C. Grieb of the Auditorium, the common 
council committee on finance has recom- 
mended that the board of estimates ap- 
propriate $4,000 for the concerts. It is 
hoped to give twenty concerts during the 
coming season, while the band will be 
increased from forty-two to fifty 
musicians. 





The Songs and Choral Works of 
MARSHALL 


KERNOCHAN 


are being widely performed by noted 
artists and choral societies 





JUST PUBLISHED 
“LILACS” 
“A CHILD’S SONG” 


Two short songs—for high voice 





A list of these works may be 
obtained from his publishers 


G. SCHIRMER (Inc.) 
3 E. 43d Street, New York 








WILFRIED 


KLAMROTH 


Teacher of Singing 


will resume teaching in New York on 
October Ist at his new studio, 


124 East 39th Street 


Until October ist address at Hillbourne 
Farm, Vail’s Gate, New York. 
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American Training Brings High 
Nevada Van der Veer 





EVADA VAN DER VEER, con- 
tralto, wife of Reed Miller, the 
tenor, has not had to depend on her 
husband’s reputation as one of the fore- 
most concert tenors to make a special 
place for herself in the American con- 
cert field. Herself an American in birth 
and training, she has proven that one 
need not be a foreign product in order 


to succeed in this country. 

Her first engagements in America at 
once placed her in a good position and 
her orchestral tours made her known to 
a large musical public. Aside from her 
own recital work she has been most suc- 
cessful in joint song recitals with Mr. 
Miller in many of the large cities. 

Miss Van der Veer was one of the 
soloists at the recent Chautauqua week 
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in the “Elijah,” Verdi’s Requiem, the 
“Erl King’s Daughter” and _ other 
works, with Victor Herbert’s Orchestra. 
She also sang a joint recital with Mr. 
Miller at Winona Lake, Ind., and at the 
Rochester and Round Lake Festivals, all 
during August. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller will be on tour from October 12 
to November 23, until which time their 
bookings are complete, and will give a 
joint recital in Syracuse on November 
30. The remainder of the season will 
be given over to concert, joint recital, 
oratorio and festival engagements, many 
of which are already booked. 





FRANK GITTELSON’S RETURN 





Young Violinist May Open Tour Sooner 
Than First Expected 


Much anxiety has been felt concerning 
Frank Gittelson, the young American 
violinist, and his mother and sister, all 
of whom have been spending the Summer 
at Warnemunde, on the Baltic Sea, fol- 
lowing young Gittelson’s successful sea- 
son of concerts on the Continent and in 
England. 

Communication through the State De- 
partment at Washington has established 
the fact that they are in Berlin and 
that Mr. Gittelson will reach America in 
time to begin his tour. His first New 
York appearance will be with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra on November 
8, but it is probable that he will reach 
this country earlier and fill other en- 
gagements previous to the season already 
booked. Mr. Gittelson’s engagements in- 
clude appearances with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Chicago Symphony, Cincin- 
nati Orchestra, Metropolitan Opera 
House, recitals in Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York and many other cities. His 
début is awaited with much interest be- 
cause of his success abroad. 





George Dostal in Rochester Open-Air 
Festival 


George Dostal, the Bohemian tenor, 
was heard at the eleventh annual open- 
air festival at Seneca Park, Rochester, 
N. Y., on the afternoon and evening of 
August 13, when he sang Wagner’s 
“Preislied,” the aria from “Pagliacci,” 
“Siciliana” from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and in the quartet from 
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“Rigoletto,” with Marie Stoddart, Ne- 
vada Van der Veer and Mr. Curtiss. His 
work was so well received that he was 
compelled to give a number of encores, 
among them, “O schéne Zeit,” an old 
German lied, which he had to repeat; 
“Then You’ll Remember Me” and San- 
derson’s “Until.” Mr. Dostal was also 
heard as soloist at the Elks’ Festival at 
Asbury Park, N. J., on the evening of 
August 27, when he also met with much 
success. 





NEW FIRST OBOE 





Henri de Busscher, Belgian Musician, to 
Join New York Symphony 


The only newcomer this _ season 
among the first instrument players of 
the Symphony Society of New York. 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, will be 
Henri de Busscher, formerly first oboe 
in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in London, 
under*Sir Henry J. Wood. Mr. De Buss- 
cher, who is thirty-three years old, 
studied in the Brussels Conservatoire 
and took the first prize for solfége. Two 
years later he had first prize with 
honors for oboe, harmony and trans- 
position under Professor Guide, now 


My 
Conceris 
apply to 
All the 
Managers 
or to me at my 


Personal address 








director of the Royal Opera, Théatre de 
la Monnaie, Brussels, and L. Lapon. He 
also studied piano, singing and dramatic 
art under Van Dam, Demest and Ver- 
mandele, all noted instructors. 

At fourteen Mr. De Busscher made his 
début at the Théatre Royal Galeries, 
Brussels, as first oboe and the same year 
was pianist with an orchestra at Middle- 
kerke, near Ostend. At sixteen he started 
playing oboe for the Ysaye Orchestra 
os many noted conductors. Later he 
appeared as first oboe in Contrexeville, 
France. In Winter months he played 
piano with a society of fine artists, for 
whom he composed a musical play which 
ran for 250 nights in Brussels. He made 
a reputation as a singing master and at 
twenty-four was offered the conductor- 
ship of two important choral societies in 
Brussels and Antwerp, but accepted in- 
stead the position of first oboe in the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra. He remained 
there for many years. 





Benham to Remain in New York 


Victor Benham, the pianist, has been 
compelled to cancel his European en- 
gagements and will remain in New York 
for the season to teach and also fill con- 
cert engagements. 
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The Problem and the Opportunity of 
American Music Teachers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been much interested in your 
propaganda for the musical indepen- 
dence of our country, since I think this 
a proper time for such a movement. It 
is certainly a movement which deserves 
success. Business men in all walks of 
like are advocating “America for Ameri- 
cans.” Why not the musicians? The 
question must be: Does the consumer 
fare as well with the domestic as with 
the imported article? Surely we know 
by this time that there is probably as 
large a percentage of poor music teach- 
ers and so-called fake teachers in Europe 
as in America. The theory that an 
American student who has spent a year 
or two in Europe has necessarily become 
a good musician, has been exploded so 
often that the knowledge is percolating 
even into the mass of unmusical people. 

Where is the guarantee that a trip 
to Europe will land him at the door of 
the good teacher and not at that of the 
poor one? No such guarantee exists. 

Just here is the American teacher’s 
opportunity. Let us prove our worth 
and there will no longer be this continu- 
ous influx of pupils into Europe. 

What an ideal condition if certificates 
were issued to our music teachers by 
our legislatures or by some other repre- 
sentative body, as they are to school 
teachers, doctors, dentists and lawyers. 
There are, of course, admittedly poor 
physicians and lawyers, but the public 
is at least assured that the practitioners 
have completed a certain number of 
years of study in prescribed courses. 
That the better class of music teachers 
would welcome this reform is proved 
by the fact that all over the country 
State music teachers’ associations are 
advocating examinations. 

But here’s the stumbling block. A 
great diversity of opinion arises among 
teachers wherever there is a discussion 
of this subject. Let us take the singing 
teachers, for instance, among whom 
opinions, I believe, vary most. 

We all realize that it would be highly 
advantageous for teachers to have 
studied harmony; but how few even of 
our good singing teachers could pass 
any but the most elementary examination 
in this subject? 

Everyone should be able to play the 
piano, at least well enough to read simple 
accompaniments; but how many reput- 
able singing teachers can do that? 
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They should also be singers; but how 
many after years of lack of practice and 
consequent neglect of the singing voice, 
care to sing before a critical committee? 

And what of those who have studied 
singing with the purpose of teaching 
rather than with the idea of a public 
singing career, and are therefore un- 
equal to such a test? 

Shall they for any of these reasons 
be disbarred from a certificate and thus 
branded as incompetent? Such a solu- 
tion would be no reform. 

How then can we rid the profession 
of those who, having studied singing for 
a short time, but having little or no musi- 
cal knowledge, yet pose as singing 
teachers, and those pianists acting as 
accompanists, having musical but no 
vocal knowledge, yet venture to give sing- 
ing lessons? 

In all our large cities there are num- 
bers of these incompetents, and in the 
smaller cities where educational condi- 
tions are still less favorable their num- 
ber is legion. 

It is for this reason that I welcome 
your proposition to register all music 
teachers, their qualifications, the 
teachers under whom they have studied, 
and the amount of their experience, for 
the test of good teaching is not the 
academic training of the teacher, but the 
results that he attains. 

This form of registration I consider a 
‘step in advance; a good beginning in the 
right direction. 

We must not consider this the end in 
view, but simply the means to an end, 
for ultimately we must raise our stand- 
ard to a greater height. 

I have spoken only of the singing 
teachers, but the same thing applies only 
in lesser degree to the instrumental 
teacher as well. 

The fault seems to me to be that even 
our best teachers do not sufficiently in- 
sist upon an education along broad 
enough lines. All teachers should have 
learned to play the piano, studied some 
harmony and learned at least something 
of the history of music. 

The publicity given to this movement, 
so much of which is due to the valiant 
efforts of Mr. Freund, will induce many 
music students to see its advantage and 
in all probability will persuade them 
voluntarily to broaden their musical edu- 
cation. 

Now, although I am in favor of Ameri- 
can study for Americans, I do not under- 
estimate the European teachers, having 
learned their value twenty years ago in 
my own student days. I have studied 
piano, organ, singing, theory and com- 
position and do not regret one moment 
of the time spent, feeling confident that 
all helped toward better musicianship. 

As the physician does not consider his 
education complete when his college 
course is finished, but takes post gradu- 
ate courses if possible, and in foreign 
lands if he can, so also should the music 
student; for the educational influence of 
travel cannot be overestimated, though 
the latter should not be undertaken until 
the student has been properly prepared 
for it. 

We have at present in America 
teachers in all branches of music cap- 
able of importing knowledge from the 
elemental to the highest degree of per- 
fection. Assured by the legislatures of 
not falling into the clutches of a charla- 
tan, the American student is better off 
studying in his own country under 
teachers whom he understands, and who 
understand him and his needs better than 
can any foreigner. 

After he has gained sufficient knowl- 
edge to get the best results from ad- 
vanced teaching, he can then go to 
whomever he selects, be this teacher in 
Germany, France, America, or any other 
part of the globe. 

I have not touched upon the moral 
conditions under which our students live 
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abroad, for that, as Kipling says, is an- 
other story. 

The war in Europe to-day, with the 
disastrous results which must follow, is 
sure to keep many of our students at 
home, and also to bring many European 
teachers to our shores. 

Let us grasp our opportunity and 
prove to the uninitiated that the annual 
European exodus of students is not only 
unnecessary but wasteful of time and 
money and lacking, as well, in results. 

WILLIAM J. FALK. 

New York, Aug. 20, 1914. 





Considers Entire Musical Profession In- 
debted to Musical America 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


I am sending you a copy of our course 
in music, in order to say that, in shaping 
this outline, much inspiration has been 
gained from reading the pages of Must- 
CAL AMERICA. 

Your splendid effort on behalf of 
music study in America has not only 
strengthened faith in music teaching in 
many private schools, but normal schoo's 
and colleges also begin to feel the benefit 
of your effort. 

Your foresight will do much towards 
increasing confidence on the part of all 
who must study music in America next 
year. 

The entire musical profession is in- 
debted to you for your proclamation of 
“Musical Independence.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
CAROLINE V. SMITH. 
President’s Office, State Normal 
School, Winona, Minn., Aug. 22, 
1914. 





Henry Schoenefeld Withdraws 
Opera Contest 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

As the time set for the entry of scores 
in the $10,000 prize opera contest of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs 
is now past, I respectfully request the 
editor of MusicAL AMERICA to publish 
this announcement of the withdrawal 
from the contest of Henry Schoenefeld of 
Los Angeles owing to the shortness of 
time allotted for composition. 

I wish it clearly understood that his 
withdrawal is made with no criticism of 
the committee in charge of the contest. 
It is simply to do justice to Mr. Schoene- 
feld, who signified his intention of en- 
tering the contest, but who has since 
discovered his inability to complete his 
opera within the short space of one year 
without materially slighting the composi- 
tion by extreme haste. Mr. Schoenefeld 
participated in previous notable musical 
contests. In 1892 he won the first prize 
offered by the National Conservatory of 
Music of New York for the best Ameri- 
can symphony, bestowed by Antonin 
Dvorak, chairman of the judges. Again, 


from 


in 1899, he received the Henry Marteau 
prize in Paris for the best American 
sonata for the violin and piano. 
Yours respectfully, 
BERNARD MCCAMILLE. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 12, 1914. 





Mary Garden Arouses a Canadian’s Ire 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


I happened to see in MusICAL AMERICA 
an excerpt from the American Magazine 
in which Mary Garden declared that 
singing before royalty was a bore. She 
went on to say that “I just had to get 
my courage in my two hands to curtsy 
to the King of England; it went against 
me. 

I congratulate the modest Mary. I 
would have congratulated her the more 
had she not confessed that the king of 
England was fast asleep all through her 
performance. Therefore, I congratulate 
the king of England. What Mary Gar- 
den says is practically what Theodore 
Roosevelt said—something to the effect 
that a king’s job was not a man’s job— 
and this is the sort of thing that so many 
brash Americans like others to believe 
is the essence of democratic spirit. | 
use the word “brash” because it exactly 
fits all such utterances. The educated, 
cultured, “travelled” American lady and 
gentleman take it as one of the worries 
of their lives that they have to be con- 
stantly explaining to educated non- 
Americans why the T. Roosevelts and the 
M. Gardens are permitted to put their 
views into print. I venture to say that 
you cannot place your finger on a single 
British magazine so lacking in taste as 
to publish a crude and garrulous com- 
ment regarding the President of the 
United States. Yours truly, 

OSWALD PENNINGTON. 

Toronto, Can., Aug. 20, 1914. 





Praises Editorial, ‘““The Issue Before Us” 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


The editorial in MusicAL AMERICA 
written by Mr. John C. Freund, entitled 
“The Issue Before Us,” is an able and 
informing exposition of the terrible con- 
flict now raging in Europe. 

It presents the case from a new and 
interesting point of view even to those 
who may not wholly agree with it. 

C. F. HILDERHEIM. 

New York, Aug. 22, 1914. 





“Give Us Sincerity” 
v 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Sincerity—a word used some time ago 
in a letter I read in your paper. Which 
kind of a law calls for more sincerity, a 
law that from its requirements of a 
knowledge of piano, harmony, and coun- 
terpoint makes it easier for a pianist or 
an organist to qualify as a vocal teacher 
than for a singer to qualify, or such a 
law as was suggested by John C. Freund, 
namely: that each vocal teacher file a 
statement of the length of his study and 
the names of his teachers and frame a 
duplicate and hang it in his studio, when 
if it were a false statement, legal action 
could be resorted to? 
Who is the conscientious 
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voice teacher—the pianist who through 
a knowledge of theory, enters the ranks 
of the vocal teachers, or the singer who 
has spent years in vocal study, but who 
is not a pianist nor a student of theory? 
And there are scores, yes hundreds of 
fine singers who come under this cate- 
gory? In a recent public letter David 
Bispham himself acknowledged that he 
came under this listing. 

As your correspondent said, “Give us 
sincerity.” Very truly, 

ALBERT BRAUN. 
New York, Aug. 25, 1914. 





Vocal Teachers Must Be Singers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Good for Mr. Bispham! Here is a 
clear-headed exhibition of common sense, 
a quality I have always claimed was to 
be found in a truly great artist. He 
says, “A vocal teacher should be or have 
been a singer.” Every reasonable per- 
son should agree with him. 

Many years ago, someone started the 
idea that a good singer was not neces- 
sarily a good teacher; in fact, many 
were led to believe that the best teachers 
of voice were those who could not sing. 
Now, who started such a fallacy? I 
think I know. Some vocal teacher who 
could not sing evidently started it, and 
the great number of vocal teachers all 
over the world who could not sing seized 
on the idea with joy and sent it broad- 
cast. 

I am a New Yorker who is spending 
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several years teaching voice in the West 
before returning home. During my vo- 
cal study I received instruction from 
many fine teachers, and the ones who 
henefited me the most were those who 
could sing. And the one who did more 
for me in a month than many others 
did in a year was that noted singer, 
Giuseppe Campanini (born in Italy, but 
an American citizen and proud of it). 

I have studied piano and harmony 
and physiology as well, but when I sing 
the top tones in “Rudolph’ s Narrative,” 
from “Bohéme,” or when I teach a so- 
prano “Mi chiamano Mimi,” I am forced 
to rely on what I learned in the studio 
of this great artist. I hope other well- 
known artists besides Mr. Bispham will 
discuss this phase of the question in 
your admirable publication. Very truly, 

HAROLD HURLBUT. 

San Francisco, Aug. 11, 1914. 





Another Supporter of Bispham’s Theory 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


David Bispham is right: A_ vocal 
teacher, first of all, should be a singer. 

Correctly to impart to a student proper 
voice instruction and to know when this 
voice instruction is competently carried 
out requires proper vocal training and 
actual experience in singing on the part 
of the teacher. 

An instrumentalist may thoroughly 
understand his instrument technically 
and he may be able to impart his knowl- 
edge of his instrument to others. But if 
he takes up voice teaching, it is safe to 
assume he is outside his own field of 
knowledge. 

In Portland there is a strong move- 
ment for more singing by the people, in 
view of which there is a growing ten- 
dency among instrumentalists to take up 
voice teaching. But proper voice instruc- 
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tion can be received only from a teacher 
who is a singer. 

Personally, I cannot see how a con- 
scientious musician can consider giving 
lessons in an art in which he is unable 
to be a performer. Sincerely yours, 

St. CLAIR TOwsoN-THOMAS. 

Portland, Ore., Aug. 22, 1914. 





Appreciates Effort for Our Musicians 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I have been much impressed with the 
splendid effort you have been making 
for the benefit of American musicians. 

I must tell you of my great apprecia- 
tion of MUSICAL AMERICA. 





THE SKYLARK (2 Keys). .50 
LOVELY IS YOUR MIEN 
(2 Keys) .50 


A Garland of Old English Songs 


Adapted and Arranged with Pianoforte Accompaniment by 


ALFRED MOFFAT 


You are accomplishing a wonderful 
work for us all in America. 
(Mrs. K. M.) NANNIE C. FULLERTON. 
Columbus, O., Aug. 12, 1914. 





An Obligation Which Is a Pleasure 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

In remitting my subscription to Musi- 
CAL AMERICA let me say that I consider 
it is an obligation carrying with it a 
distinct pleasure. P. DouGLAS BIRD. 

‘San Diego, Cal., Aug. 20, 1914. 





Keeps in Touch with Music of All 
Nations 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wish to express my enjoyment of 
your paper. I have kept in touch with 
the music of all nations through it. I 
look forward to each Saturday for its 
arrival. H. JOSEPHINE BARR, 


Brewer, Me., Aug. 21, 1914. 
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Study and Relaxation Alternate 
at the Aldrich Summer School 











AKE GEORGE, N. Y., Aug. 11.— 
Nestled in a luxuriant forest of 
trees, on an eminence up from the village 
of Hague-on-Lake George, is the beauti- 
ful Watrous residence, which Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, the well-known vocal teacher, of 
Philadelphia, has taken for a term of 








With Perley Dunn Aldrich at His Sum- 
mer School at Lake George 


years, and where he conducts each season, 
from June to September, his Summer 
school for singers. Mr. Aldrich has named 
the place Walhalla, and here, on a verit- 
able Mount Olympus of rural felicity, stu- 
dents of the art of singing may have daily 
instruction and at the same time enjoy 
a vacation of perfect Summertime de- 
light. Lessons are given only in the 
forenoons, on five days in the week, the 
regular hours for practice daily, and a 








**‘ Showed real brilliancy of execu- 
tion and a tone that was warm 
and pure,’’ said the New York 
Tribune of 
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large portion of the time is spent in rest, 
and in the enoyment of ideal Summer 
pastimes, in the woody grounds of the 
vast estate surrounding Walhalla and 
on the waters of this beautiful American 
lake. Each Friday evening a musicale 
is given by the students, who are given 
an opportunity to show their advance- 
ment before an audience of their fellows, 
or, in the case of professional students, 
of whom Mr. Aldrich generally has sev- 
eral, to add to their répertoire in a prac- 
tical manner. 

Serving as hostess to the students and 
guests at Walhalla is Mrs. Aldrich, who, 
in a most thoughtful and charming man- 
ner, looks after the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the assembly. Mrs. Aldrich is 
prominent in Philadelphia musical and 
women’s club circles, being actively en- 
gaged in the Matinée Musical and Philo- 
musician clubs. Accompanying Mr. and 
Mrs. Aldrich is their daughter, Margaret, 
who is preparing for a stage career, and 
who has both beauty and talent. 

The fifteen students who have been at 
Walhalla this Summer are the following: 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bangert, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Alfred Rollo, Seattle, Wash.; 
Harry C. Rowley, Utica, N. Y.; Evelyn 
Smith, Rutledge, Pa.; Hannah Barton 
Bubb, Lewisburg, Pa.; Elizabeth Krue- 
ger, Albany, N. Y.; Anna Laura John- 
son, Philadelphia; Esther Cornell, New 
York City; Ernest Bachofen, Burlington- 
IN. de William P. Bonsall, Philadel- 
phia,; Edgar Pearce, Philadelphia ; J. 
Burnett Holland, Norristown, Pa.; Her- 
man Gahwe, Buffalo, N. Y.; John F. Mes- 
singer, York, Pa. 

Mr. Aldrich will resume teaching at his 
Philadelphia studios on September 15. 

Of the appended pictures, the upper 
one shows Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich and 
Miss Aldrich on the front steps of Wal- 
halla. Below is Mr. Aldrich and James 
Francis Cooke, of Philadelphia, editor of 
the Etude, settling a dispute on some 
serious (?) musical topic. This picture 
was taken while Mr. and Mrs. Cooke 
were guests at Walhalla last month. Mr. 
Aldrich is shown on the right with Mrs. 
Aldrich, while on the left are Mr. Cooke, 
Mrs. Cooke and their son, Sherman. 

Ay te. F. 


ORCHESTRA FOR WORCESTEER 





Gustav Strube to Develop It—Member- 
ship Open to All 


WORCESTER, MAss., Aug. 27.—Through 
the efforts of Paul Hultman, the pianist 
and teacher of this city, Gustav Strube, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore, will be in Worcester during 
the coming Winter to conduct an orches- 
tra. Membership in this orchestra will 
be free to all who desire to avail them- 
selves of an opportunity to study the 
classics under the baton of so widely 
known a musical authority as Mr. 
Strube. The season will include twenty 
rehearsals, to be conducted on Saturday 
mornings in Pythian Hall, Day Build- 
ing, and it is Mr. Strube’s hope that he 
may develop an orchestra which later in 
the season may give a concert in Me- 
chanics Hall, at which Mr. Hultman will 
engage as soloists artists of interna 
tional fame. 

Both men and women are entitled to 
the privilege of joining. They will be 
examined personally by Mr. Strube and 
Rudolph Nagel of the Boston Symphony. 

W. H. L. 


Miss Gunn in Two Ocean Grove Con- 
certs 


OcEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 14.—Kath- 
ryn Platt Gunn, the gifted violinist, 
scored heavily here in two concerts on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings at the 
Auditorium. The Tuesday evening pro- 
gram presented Miss Gunn in Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Polonaise Brillante,” Friml’s Can- 
zonetta and several extras which she wags 
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compelled to add to her list. She showed 
herself a player of fine parts, her 
technic being well developed and her tone 
smooth and full. Claire Gillespie, so- 
prano; Theodore Whitman, baritone, and 
Alexander Crooks, boy soprano, also ap- 
peared on this progran’ and won favor. 

At the Wednesday concert, also at- 
tended by a large audience, Miss Gunn 
offered Rehfeld’s Spanish Dance which 
she played with much verve and bril- 
liancy, winning much approval for her 
performance. The Criterion Male Quar- 
tet, Messrs. Young and Rench, tenors; 
George Warren Reardon, baritone, and 
Donald Chalmers, bass, sang with good 
effect Parry’s ‘“Sailors’ Chorus” and 
Buck’s “Twilight.” Anna Ballard-Lewis, 
soprano, was heard in Wilson’s “Car- 
mena,” Mr. Reardon in the “Toreador 
Song” from “Carmen,” Mr. Young in 
Aylward’s “Beloved, It Is Morn,” and 
Mr. Chalmers in Schumann’s “Two Gren- 
adiers,” while Mr. Young and Mr. Rear- 
don joined forces in Parry’s “Flow 
Gently Deva.” 

At both concerts Clarence 
official organist of the 
played “The Storm” 
ner. 


Reynold, 
Auditorium, 
in his capable man- 


TWO ARTISTS AT DARTMOUTH 


Blanche Goode and Edith Bennett Give 
Attractive Summer Recital 


HANOVER, N. H., Aug. 22.—Blanche 
Goode, pianist, and Edith Bennett, so- 
prano, were the artists at a recent con- 
cert before the classes of the Summer 
Session of Dartmouth College. The con- 
cert was largely attended and the two 
artists were most heartily received. 

Miss Goode was heard in the Schubert 
Sonata, op. 143, and Six Chopin Etudes. 
She displayed technical efficiency, good 
tone and interpreted with clarity and 
musicianship. The Schubert Sonata, 
which is too rarely played, was given 
a most interesting reading and _ the 
Chopin numbers were performed with 
much adaptability to their various mood 
pictures. Miss Bennett sang Senta’s 
Ballad, three French songs and a group 
by Sinding, Miss Goode and Chadwick. 
She is the possessor of a good voice and 
showed excellent training. 


The choristers at Westminster Abbey 
had to disband last month because of an 
epidemic of mumps. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 

















ITH two “short songs’”—so titled by 
their composer—Marshall Kerno- 

chan has risen once more to a point of 
eminence among contemporary song com- 
posers. These two songs are “Lilacs” 
and “A Child’s Song.”* They are set 


- for a high voice with piano accompani- 


ment. 

Mr. Kernochan is one of those cul- 
tured musicians who feel their poems 
sensitively. He has invariably set poems 
of true distinction in the past, and now 
he adds to his list Richard Hovey’s “A 
Child’s Song” and Armitage Livingston’s 
“Lilacs.” One may look far before find- 
ing as spiritually conceived a poem as 
this by Livingston. In the short space 
of eight lines a lovely message is con- 
veyed in a masterly manner. Armitage 
Livingston, though not a well known 
name in the poet’s list, is a personage 
to conjure with, if her other poems are 
anything like this one. And Mr. Kerno- 
chan has caught its meaning perfectly. 
He has built a frame in his accompani- 
ment, made up largely of thirds, melod- 
ically managed, with a slow series of 
eighth notes supporting it. To this the 
voice sings a melody of haunting beauty 
in counterpoint. It is all so carefully 
wrought that it makes an indelible im- 
pression. Emotional significance is also 
present in the song. But it is repressed 
and in this it is akin to much of Brahms. 

“A Child’s Song” is quite different in 
spirit. Here Mr. Kernochan has re- 
flected the keen yet almost naive lines 
in music that is totally free from emo- 
tion. Such verse as this is proof of the 
genius of Hovey: 

“Please, sir, take me in your carriage 

And ride me home? You see 


I’ve been to find the fairies 
And I’m tired as I can be. 


I crossed the meadow and the brook 
And climbed the furthest hill, 

But when I reached the top of it, 
There was another still.” 


The music is dainty, whimsical; in 
short, a perfect reproduction in tone of 





*“Lilacs,” “A Child’s Song.” ‘Two Songs 
for a High Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Marshall Kernochan. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York. Price 50 cents each. 
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the poem; for a singer who can create 
this atmosphere it offers an oppcertunity 
to give an audience a few minutes of 
unalloyed pleasure. 

Technically Mr. Kernochan’s work 
reaches a very high plane. He writes 
with greater clarity and directness than 
he did several years ago and treats his 
piano accompaniments with a greater 
artistic freedom. His thoughtful indica- 
tion of phrasing, dynamics and all those 
minute matters, which so many com- 
posers neglect continually, is admirable. 

x * * 


ALLETT GILBERTE has _ three 
new songs from the press of Carl 
Fischer, New York—“An _ Evenin 
Song,” “The Little Red Ribbon” an 
“Song of the Canoe.”+ 

Every Gilberté song published during 
the last five years has been a song that 
sings itself and these three new ones are 
no exceptions. 

In “An Evening Scng” we find a 
simple sustained melody, built over an 
arpeggio accompaniment. It _ recalls 
Schumann’s “Nussbaum” in its delicate 
lines and there is even a breath of the 
“Salve dimora” from “Faust” in its 
opening phrase. But its charm is in- 
sistent, and it speaks its message in 
two pages completely and oo 
It is published in three keys, high, 
medium and low. 

James Whitcomb Riley’s poem has 
served for “The Little Red Ribbon.” The 
composer has here reflected the pretty 
sentiment of the Hoosier poet adequate- 
ly; his melodic gift stands him in good 
stead and he has also several distinctive 
touches, such as a charming passage in 
fourths in the interludes. The song has 
been inscribed to Frances Alda, who has 
sung the Gilberté “Minuet—La Phyllis” 
with much success in her recitals. 

Mr. Gilberté is to be congratulated on 
not having attempted to write Indian 
music in his “Song of the Canoe,” and 
this in spite of the poem oe, * by a 
person with an Indian name. auline 
Jekabiomrake. On the contrary, he has 
written a melodious song, straightfor- 
ward and natural. There is a simple 
chord accompaniment; the middle section 
is well contrasted, after which the first 
portion is restated. It is dedicated to 
Marie Rappold, the noted prima donna. 

These songs represent a phase of 
American music which cannot be too 
strongly encouraged... With their grace- 
ful inflections, their constant melodic 
flow and their aptly set accompaniments 
they cannot fail to bring joy to the 
hearts of singers. And with it all they 
are essentially for the voice. “The 
Little Red Ribbon” is published for high 
and low voices, the “Song of the Canoe” 
for high, medium and low voices. 

A word must be said of the unusually 
fine edition which the Fischer press has 
given these songs. Such a manner of 
putting out music is certainly a step for- 
ward for the American publisher. 

a 


DWARD SHIPPEN BARNES, the 
young American composer and or- 
ganist, has shown his serious gift in 
two compositions for his instrument 
which the house of A. Durand in Paris 
has issued. Mr. Barnes has thus been 





+An Evening Songs,” “The Little Red Rib- 
bon,” “Song of the Canoe.” Three Songs for 
a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Hallett Gilberté. Published by Carl Fischer, 
New York. Prices 40 cents the first, 50 cents 
each the others. 

§“Prélude Solennel,” “Offertoire.” Two 
Compositions for the Organ. By Edward 
Shippen Barnes, Op. 5. Published by A. 
Durand & Fils, Paris. Price Fr. 1.75 net each, 


honored and his work stamped as note- 
worthy, for it is not a common occur- 
rence for this house to publish American 
compositions. 

There are a “Prélude Solennel” and an 
“Offertoire,” and it is difficult to say 
which is the better. Both are real organ 
compositions, extremely well written. 
Perhaps for nobility of conception the 
“Prélude Solennel” is stronger. Mr. 
Barnes’s method here has been to take 
a very simple theme in D Major, com- 
mon time, and treat it in true organ 
style. The theme is developed but not 
transformed. And all through there are 
subtle harmonic nuances in the part- 
writing which stamp the composition as 
unique. There is something of the spirit 
of César Franck in the theme as well 
as in some of the harmonies. Who can 
study under one of the great French 
organ masters of the day and not get 
the feeling for Franck? For most of 
these men were his pupils and those of 
them who were not worship him quite as 
devoutly. 


The “Offertoire” is in E Major, three- 
four time. It is also straightforward 
enough in its opening statements, but 
more involved later where Mr. Barnes 
calls into play more that is modern, yet 
he handles it all very ably. Both com- 
positions should be examined by organ- 
ists all over the country. They are not 
“popular” in the accepted sense. They 
are music of serious purpose. And it is 
this that is important in the last 
analysis. They bear a dedication “a mon 
maitre et ami M. A. Decaux.” 


ENRY S. GERSTLE is a new name 
on the composers’ list and it will 
bear watching. Mr. Gerstle is a young 
New Yorker who has studied under Pro- 
fessor Rubner and Daniel Gregory 
Mason at Columbia University. His first 
published works, just issued, are two 
iano pieces, a “Danse Orientale” and a 
umoresque.|| The former is a Lento 
languoroso, in G Minor, 2/4 time, and is 
constructed on a reiterated figure, for 
the most part on a pedal G, the varying 
of the key-note being rare. The melody 
is characteristically Eastern and is finely 
expressed, being enhanced by the mono- 
tone nature of the rhythm. There is some 
very keen harmonization on the second 
page and the ending is delightfully 
managed. 

In the Humoresque the composer is 
seen in an entirely different mood. Here 
he has things to say that are light, brisk 
and always jolly. Fine part-writing is 
exhibited in the second presentation of 
the main subject on the first page; the 
development is well planned and built 
up to the meno mosso portion with a 
nice sense of proportion. The restate- 
ment of the thematic material is apt and 
intelligent and the entire composition 
wins one’s favor at once. 

Mr. Gerstle’s musical ideas are not 
ordinary; he has a distinct melodic sense 
and also appreciates harmonic flavor. 
These compositions will be found valu- 
able for teaching and also for groups 
of shorter pieces in recital. Technically 
they are within the ability of a gifted 
amateur pianist. A. W. K. 





\|‘*Danse Orientale,” ‘“Humoresque.” Two 
Compositions for the Piano. By Henry S. 
Gerstle. Breitkopf & Hartel, New York. Price 
40 and 75 cents each. 





Moriz Rosenthal, the pianist, has been 
spending the Summer at St. Moritz, 
Switzerland. 








intonation was perfect.” 


REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 16, 1914.— 
‘“‘His voice was rich and pure at the bottom 
of the register as well as at the top, and his 
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Scenes Attending the Outbreak of Hostilities 
Abroad As Viewed by an American Pianist 


How Olga Samaroff and Her Husband, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Escaped from Their Home in Munich During the Stirring Incidents of Last Month—Tells of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s Arrest—Perils of Travel 


By Olga Samaroff-Stokowski 


Q* July 24 Mme. Cahier and I gave 
a concert in Reichenhall, which is 
very near the Austrian frontier. The 
afternoon of the 24th when we arrived 
in Reichenhall we heard great cheering 
in the cafés and gardens; all the bands 
in the place seemed to be playing the 
Austrian national hymn. We saw three 
men from the Philadelphia Orchestra 
playing in the Kurorchester there. On 
the morning of July 25 notices were 
posted up all over Reichenhall that Aus- 


tria had sent an ultimatum to Servia, 
and if by six o’clock Servia did not give 
a satisfactory answer war would be de- 
clared. As a sign the people of Reichen- 
hall were told that if they heard six 
cannon shots from the fortress of Salz- 
berg, which is nearby, they would know 
war had been declared. After our con- 
cert we went back to Munich, where we 
consulted with the manager of the con- 
certs we had booked in Franzensbad, 
Marienbad and Carlsbad. The manager 
left for Franzensbad on July 26 with the 
understanding that if he found condi- 
tions unfavorable to the concerts he 
would telegraph us not to come. As we 
heard nothing from him, however, we 
left Munich on July 27 at noon. Already 
at the Munich station we found our- 
selves in a large crowd of Austrian re- 
serves, who were leaving to join their 
regiments. At the Austrian frontier we 
were surrounded with every evidence of 
Austria’s hasty mobilization. We found 
that the manager had been unable to get 
word through to us. As we had, how- 
ever, all assembled there—that is, Mme. 
Cahier and her accompanist, my hus- 
band and I—and as there was a large 
advance sale for the concert, the man- 
ager decided to try to give the concert 
in spite of everything. All that night 
the forage wagons were going through 
the streets of Franzensbad with armed 
escort, and we ourselves saw five hun- 
dred recruits sleeping in an open field 
in the pouring rain. When we tried the 
next morning to find the Steinway grand 
which had been sent for me from Prague, 
we discovered it under a pile of military 
luggage in a corner of the station, and 
were told that there were neither men 
nor horses to move it to the concert 
hall. An hour later we learned that 
several hundred soldiers were quartered 
in our very concert hall, and that if we 
wished to leave for Germany at all we 
would have to get out within half an 
hour. After hastily packing we suc- 
ceeded in catching the train. At every 
station there were enormous crowds of 
recruits speaking the Bohemian, Hun- 
garian and Bosnian languages, the 
whole impression being one of enormous 
excitement. 

When we arrived in Munich on July 
28 we found the population in a state of 
feverish excitement; bulletins all over 
town surrounded by crowds, and that 
night we witnessed a great demonstra- 
tion before the Austrian legation when a 
crowd of many thousands collected and 
sang the Austrian national anthem. 

On Friday rumors that Russia was 
mobilizing and had acted in bad faith 





with Germany, by making overtures of 
peace and yet mobilizing at the same 
time, were current in the city, and ex- 
citement became more and more intense 
until Saturday evening at six o’clock 





Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, the American 
Pianist, Who Escaped from the War 
Zone with Her Husband 


when the order for German mobilization, 
which every one knew meant war, was 
given out. 


First Day of the Mobilization 


On August 2, the first day of mobiliza- 
tion, the streets were filled with soldiers 
and officers in the unfamiliar gray uni- 
form supplanting the gorgeous blue and 
red uniform of peace times. Food prices 
began to go up, shopkeepers would no 
longer take paper money, banks were 
stormed, although in a very orderly way. 
Everywhere one met crowds of anxious 
Americans, who could neither get in- 
formation nor money. Every hour new 
telegrams were posted up, awaited by 
eager, restless crowds. As to my per- 
sonal acquaintances among Americans, I 
had infinite difficulty in making them 
realize the situation at all, but as I have 
so many relatives in the Germany army 
and had heard all my life so much about 
this war which everybody in Germany 
has been expecting, | was more or less 
prepared for everything which was to 
come. Personally I was intensely wor- 
ried owing to the fact that my husband 
was an English subject, although he has 
no English blood. 

It was immensely impressive to see 
how the German government managed 
the situation. The rise in food prices 
and the impossibility of paying with 
paper money only lasted two days. 
Orders were given that any shopkeeper 
who refused to take paper money would 
have his place of business closed by the 
police. This measure proved immediately 
effective. 

As I felt sure that our departure from 
Munich would become a necessity in a 


short time I fortunately made prepara- 
tions in advance, which saved us from 
the necessity of leaving anything in con- 
fusion, as our Russian, English and 
French friends eventually had to do. The 
panic regarding spies was the one sur- 
prising feature of this period. The Ger- 
mans, who were otherwise so calm and 
impressively quiet with regard to the 
whole situation, completely lost their 
heads with regard to the spy question. 
I myself was stopped on the street and 
forced to open two packages which I 
was carrying before a military officer. 
As the packages contained only camphor 
and cheesecloth bought for the purpose 
of closing my home I was released after 
giving my life history, but for a time 
it seemed as though I would have dif- 
ficulty in escaping from a mob of hostile 


“people who had collected during the ex- 


amination of the packages. 

It soon became unsafe to go on the 
street without a passport, and for Eng- 
lish speaking people after England’s 
declaration of war it was dangerous to 
go forth without an American flag. One 
was not allowed to write letters or tele- 
grams in anything but the German lan- 
guage. Everything was controlled by 
the military censorship. 

I received a letter from Mrs. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the wife of the Russian 
pianist and the daughter of Mark Twain, 
telling me that her husband had been 
arrested, as he was a Russian subject, 
and that she and her child were at the 
Four Seasons Hotel in great trouble. 
Gabrilowitsch’s arrest was caused by the 
denunciation of his butler. It fortunate- 
ly did not last long owing to the inter- 
cession of high placed friends, but he 
was ordered to leave the country with 
his family immediately. 


A Fearless Husband 


All this time I was restlessly trying 
to devise ways and means of providing 
for our own safety, and found that no 
opposition was worse than that of my 
inconveniently fearless husband, who 
could not be brought to realize that he 
would actually be turned out of his own 
house. In the meantime Switzerland had 
declared that, owing to fear of a food 
famine she would not allow any more 
people to cross her frontier, so it seemed 
that Holland was the only direction open 
to us, and to reach it we had to go 
through most of the hostile German Em- 
pire, where I felt convinced an English 
passport would bring much danger 
with it. 

On August 8 I obtained an interview 
with the president of the police in 
Munich and asked him to tell me frankly 
whether we would be forced to leave the 
country or not. His reply was: ‘My 
personal advice to you is to go as quickly. 
as you can.” In the meantime we had 
telegraphed Rotterdam and had _suc- 
ceeded in procuring passage on the 
Ryndam, sailing August 22, so we de- 
cided to undertake the difficult and even 
perilous trip across Germany. The rail- 
road authorities would give us no in- 
formation regarding the possibility of 
reaching Holland. My husband felt that 
it was his duty towards the Philadelphia 
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Vera Barstow, the American violin- 
ist. Second season under our 
management. (Knabe Piano.) 
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VOICE 

New—Edyth Walker, Prima Donna 
Soprano Hamburg Opera, Chicago 
Opera, one of the greatest of in- 
ternational singers of Old and 
New World fame. 

Helen Stanley, the delight of her 
American audiences. Prima Don- 
na Wurzburg, Chicago, Montreal 
Operas. Second season under our 
management. 

New—Mario Sammarco, the distin- 
guished baritone of the Chicago 
and Covent Garden Opera Compa- 
nies. 

New—Mareella Craft, the young 
California soprano who has been 
prima donna at the Royal Opera, 
Munich, for the past four years. 

New—Alice Verlet, French Colora- 
ture and Dramatic Soprano. Pri- 
ma Donna Paris Grand Opera, Pa- 
ris. Opéra Comique, Monte Car- 
lo, Brussels, ete. Recitals and 
Concerts. 

Baroness Signe von Rappe, Swedish 
Soprano, Prima Donna _ Covent 
Garden, Stockholm and Vienna 
Operas. 

New—Mrs. King Clark, née Maude 
Oakley, of Berlin, native of Lin- 
coln, Neb. Mezzo-Soprano, who 
has become famous in Europe. 

New—Lucy Marsh, the favorite so- 
prano whose Victor records are so 
popular. 

Luella Ohrman, leading Chicago So- 


among 








prano. Second season under our 
management. 
Florence Blumenschein - Rowe, the 


Young Lyric Soprano. 

Theodore Harrison, American Bari- 
tone, who has achieved distinction 
in Europe. 

New—Arthur Alexander, the cele- 
brated Paris tenor, a Californian, 
who sings to his own accompani- 
ment; ranks very high. 

New—Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, the 
brilliant American lieder singer. 

Myrna Sharlow, the young American 
Prima Donna of the Boston Opera 
in Boston and Paris and member 
of the opera at Covent Garden, 
London. 

George Sheffield, the American ten- 
or, with an exceptionally pure and 
beautiful voice and splendid equip- 
ment for concert and oratorio. 

Albert Schott, operatic tenor, who 
has been scoring significant suc- 
cesses in Europe. 
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Orchestra to leave nothing undone to 
reach America, especially as we had no 
right, being British subjects, to be taken 
on the ships which America was said to 
be sending to take her people home. We 
sent a telegram to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in Holland, whom we hap- 
pen to know personally, asking him 
whether he thought we could reach 
Holland and whether the boats were 
sailing for America. His answer, long 
delayed, said that ships were sailing 
and the journey possible, although ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Three plucky American girls from 
Philadelphia whom we knew had already 
decided to make the attempt, as they had 
tickets on a Dutch boat, and we decided 
to join forces. As the spy panic had 
been continually growing worse and the 
rumor was already afloat that all Eng- 
lish, Russian and French men in Ger- 
many were to be arrested and kept as 
war prisoners until the end of the war, 
we were obliged to resort to subterfuge 
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to get out of the country. An influential 
friend obtained for us a military pass 
from the War Minister of Bavaria, giv- 
ing permission to “Mr. Stokowski and 
his wife of Philadelphia” to proceed to 
Holland without hindrance. Although 
this document did not state that we were 
American citizens, the words “of Phila- 
delphia,” as well as the big official seal 
and our American flags proved our sal- 
vation. Mrs. Gabrilowitsch and I both, 
although practically turned out of our 
own homes, decided to put our houses 
at the disposal of the Red Cross, for we 
could not help feeling ourselves part of 
our beloved Munich. 

At the Munich station we were 
stuffed into a third class carriage, 
although we had second class tickets, and 
from seven o’clock on the morning of 
August 11 until Friday morning, August 
14, at one o’clock, when we reached the 
Dutch frontier, we never saw a bed nor 
got out of our clothes. We changed cars 
fourteen times and when we were ob- 
liged to stop four or five hours to let 
through military trains we slept in sta- 
tions on benches or chairs placed side 
by side. The direct route to Holland via 
Frankfort and the Rhine was completely 
closed. We were obliged to make our 
way through the unfrequented parts of 
middle Germany, and it was fortunate 
that we knew German to make the neces- 
sary inquiries in order to find our way. 
After thirteen hours and several changes 
we arrived at Wurzburg, a journey 
which ordinarily takes only three hours, 
and there succeeded in getting a train 
to Gemiinden, where we arrived near 
midnight. We slept on our bags in the 
station until another train came, with- 
out any idea of what our next stopping 
place would be, but we were soon put 
out at Fulda, where for a time it seemed 
we were likely to remain, when energy 
and perseverance and our American flags 
got us on a train which took us as far as 
a place called Bebra. Here we were 
met with the unwelcome information 
that we could not leave the place until 
5:3U in the afternoon. This day proved 
to be an exciting one. Thousands of 
German troops came through the station 
during the day. These trains were 
crowded with men, horses, cannons, boats 
for pontoon bridges, confiscated automo- 
biles and covered with inscriptions and 
cartoons. Most of the cars had been 
marked with chalk, “To Paris and Back,” 
and were decorated with pictures of 
Poincare being hung, the Russian Czar 
annihilated, and various uncomplimen- 
tary references to John Bull. We were 
glad to be unmolested and slept a great 
part of the time on our heap of luggage 
just like immigrants. 

The officer who commanded the station 
had already examined our papers and 
allowed us to proceed late that after- 
noon to Cassel, where we arrived at 
8:50 and had the unusual luxury of a 
warm meal at the station. As our next 
train did not leave until 3:46 in the 
morning we slept on benches in the sta- 
tion, as we did not dare to register at 
any hotel where our papers would be 
closely looked into. At 3:46 we started 
off for Warburg after a careful study 
of the map and the planning out of a 
route of unfrequented places likely to be 


away from the general run of military 
trains. From Warburg we proceeded by 
short stages, stopping at unheard of 
villages such as Altenbecken, Herford, 
Biinde, etc. At Altenbecken for the first 
time we had the luxury of a wash room, 
where we cleaned up. This whole day 
was a comparatively peaceful one owing 
to its distance from the center of military 
operations, but as we approached the 
frontier the difficulty of getting out 
safely worried us more and more. On 
Thursday evening at seven o’clock we 
reached the town of Rheine near the 
frontier, but in order to make connec- 
tions with a train leaving for Holland 
we had to drive seven kilos to the next 
station. Near midnight we reached the 
last German town, where the feared ex- 
amination of the papers was to take 
place. We presented our papers to the 
military officers in charge, and to our 
intense relief they let us through. 


Cause of the Difficulties 


I wish it to be clearly understood that 
the difficulties of our position were not 
caused by any unfriendly hostility on 
the part of Germans, but simply by the 
unfortunate circumstance that my hus- 
band was, on paper, the subject of a 
country with which he has no real 
affiliations, and he therefore had to suf- 
fer for the very necessary precautions 
exercised by Germany towards the sub- 
jects of countries with which she is at 
war. We in no way resent them and 
our sympathies are completely with Ger- 
many. In fact the worst feature of 
the whole thing was the unfortunate 
combination of circumstances’ which 
made us seem to in any way belong to 
an enemy of Germany, which we love 
and where we have our home. We were 
very much surprised to find strong anti- 
German feeling in Holland, and were 
even more surprised to find the strong 
prejudice against Germany which seems 
to exist among Americans. 

Our own personal experiences after 
leaving the Dutch frontier were very for- 
tunate. We arrived in Rotterdam on 
Friday, August 14, at noon and obtained 
passage on the Noordam sailing at two 
the next morning. The trip through the 
English Channel was most interesting 
and we saw numberless English cruisers 
and torpedo boats, and one of them 
stopped us near Dover to warn us of 
mines ahead. 

The harbor of Dover presented a grim 
and menacing aspect. Black men-of- 
war lay quietly inside the harbor and all 
seemed waiting for some terrible event. 
Sunday afternoon we passed safely out 
of the English Channel and are now on 
our way to America with all serene ex- 
cept the violent arguments going on 
among the passengers. Every one on the 
boat has some thrilling experience to re- 
late, and if lively imaginations continue 
to work through this long sea trip I 
have no doubt that the accounts given 
in America on landing will be of the 
most lurid nature. I feel convinced, how- 
ever, when the whole truth is known 
that America will realize that American 
subjects in Germany were well taken 
care of, and, barring discomforts and 
irregularity of travel, which were in- 
evitable, they had no cause for complaint. 
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SUFFERS NO HARDSHIPS IN 
CENTER OF THE WAR ZONE 


Francis Macmillen Writes of 
Conditions in Germany—Says 
People Express Cheerful At- 
titude and Look for an Early 
Return to Peace 


HAT Francis Macmillen is suffering 
no great hardships on account of 
the war, although the violinist has been 
marooned temporarily in Dresden, is 
indicated best by the accompanying 
photograph taken since hostilities be- 
gan, at Loschwitz, on the beautiful 
River Elbe, near Dresden. ; 
The picture, with an accompanying 
letter, arrived by the Noordam. The 
letter was conveyed to America by Dr. 


Karl G. Bertling, assistant director of 
the American Institute in Berlin, and 
personal representative of the Kaiser, 
who has come to this country to dissemi- 
nate official German news of the war. 

Macmillen reiterates his former state- 
ments concerning the prevalence of good 
order in Germany and takes a most 
cheerful attitude as to the probable con- 
clusion of the war. He says the Ger- 
mans look for an early peace and that 
the confidence of the people in the ulti- 
mate triumph of their arms has pre- 
vented any great depression of mind or 
spirit in the country. 

Macmillen refers to a jolly dinner 
party at the house of Prof. Leopold von 
Auer, among the guests being Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Volpe, and Herr Kuzdo of 
New York. 

Macmillen writes in German and in- 








A Party of Friends with Leopold Auer, 
the Noted Teacher. Reading from the 
Left: Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Mr. Volpe, 
Mme. Stein and Francis Macmillen 
(standing); Mr. Auer, seated 

dicates the necessity of doing so until 

the war is over, by order of the gov- 

ernment. 





AKRON CLUB FLOURISHING 





Distinguished Soloists Engaged for 
Season in Ohio City 


AKRON, O., Aug. 25.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club is thriving steadily and 
purposes to engage a new hall for the 
coming season, over 400 having been 
turned away last year. A large ticket 
sale is anticipated for the approaching 
season’s concert course, for which the 
following artists have already been en- 
gaged: Alma Gluck, Beatrice Harrison, 
Margaret Keyes, Tina Lerner, Christine 
Miller, Elizabeth Tucker, John Barnes 
Wells, Horatio Connell, Paul Althouse, 
Marie Hertenstein, Anna Pavlowa and 
her company and the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra. 

None of the Tuesday Club’s members 
is in Europe at the present time. Be- 
side the afternoon and evening concerts 
the organization is doing altruistic work 
in the sett!'ement homes and also gives 
monthly concerts in the Children’s 








Successful Songs 


by MARY HELEN BROWN 


American Composer 


THE GIFT JUST YOU 
THE FAIREST 
A PLAINT FLOWER 


LIKE STARS IN ROSE DREAMED 
HEAVEN SHE WAS A LILY 
(G. Schirmer) (John Church Co.) 


THOUGHTS OF YOU 
(G. Ricordi & Co.) 














Home, Home for the Aged and in the 
hospitals. Beatrice McCue, a former 
club officer, gives a concert, assisted by 
Charles Gilbert Spross, in Akron in the 
near future. 


SPALDING’S TIMELY ESCAPE 


Violinist Reaches U. S. Before War 
Cloud Breaks—Plans Active Season 


Among the American artists who are 
in this country during the European 
strife is Albert Spalding, the violinist. 
Mr. Spalding fortunately arrived in 
America on the Kronprinzessin Cecile on 
that steamer’s last trip from. Europe. 

Mr. Spalding is spending the _ re- 
mainder of the Summer rehearsing for 
his coming American tour. With André 
Benoist, his accompanist, the violinist 
works a number of hours every day at 
the Spalding residence at Monmouth 
Beach, N. J. He has prepared attractive 
programs for his American season and 
has promised a reasonable number of 
surprises in the way of novelties. His 
tours in Europe during the past four 
years have enhanced Mr. Spalding’s 
reputation and succeeded in arousing in- 
terest and enthusiasm for American 
artists abroad. Mr. Spalding has played 
in France, Northern Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
Russia, Italy, England and Egypt. On 
the last trip abroad the artist purchased 
a remarkable Guarnerius violin, dated 
1735. 

When not working with his music Mr. 
Spalding is usually out of doors, engaged 
in a friendly game of golf, motoring or 
taking solitary strolls, for introspection 
and concentration. 
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purchase any piano 


be sure to read “The Pith of the Piano Problem,” the 32-page booklet 
which we are prepared to send free without obligation to all readers of 
“Musical America” who may be contemplating the purchase of a piano. 
This booklet tells the important things to look for, and the pitfalls to avoid in 
Far too many pianos have merely a beautiful exterior finish, while the interior 


the part you don’t see, but by far the most important—ts slighted or 
The pleasure derived from such pianos is ephemeral and fleeting. Not 


‘‘The Piano of Permanent Tone’’ 


\ piano is for a great many people a life-time purchase! ke § = 
important purchase without knowing for yourself just what you are doing? ‘‘The 
It gives TESTS by which you can judge the quality of different 


Write for this booklet if you contemplate, even remotely, exchanging your piano 
You will find it not at all dry or technical, but iive 


Writing for this booklet does not put you under the slightest obligation. 


SOHMER & CO., Piano and Playerpiano Makers 
FIFTH AVE. AT 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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ROGERS SEPTEMBER RECITALS 


New England Engagements Will Defer 
Return to New’ York 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, has been 
spending a restful Summer in Saunders- 
town, R. I., refreshing himself with his 
favorite sports of swimming and tennis. 
Incidentally he has sung at the Hall of 
Arts in Bar Harbor and twice in private 
musicales in Newport. This month he 
will give a public concert in New York 
with Alice Preston, the soprano, and one 
in Lenox, Mass., with his wife. 

Mr. Rogers’s concert season will again 
be under the management of Loudon 
Charlton, and already includes several 
New York appearances and a number of 
educational programs at colleges and 
schools, in which line of work Mr. Rogers 
has been especially successful. In addi- 
tion to his own singing he will again 
devote a portion of his morning hours to 
the teaching of singing in all its 
branches. 


The Mehan Studios have just com- 
pleted a tremendously successful Sum- 
mer session. The list of students con- 
tained names of prominent teachers and 
artists from all parts of the United 
States. Among them were De _ Loss 








ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 














London Times, Jan. 30: 


—a profoundly poetic insight. 
Paris, Le Temps, Feb. 7: 


the beautiful 
playing will long be remembered.” 








“Mr. Benham is the possessor of a marvellous technique 
His tone is ravishing. 


*‘M. Benham captivated by his noble interpretations and 
romantic atmosphere of his playing. His 


victor BE NH AM 


will remain in New York during the season 1914-15 owing to war in Europe. 
tunity for students desiring to study with a master recognized as one of the greatest living artists. 


Vienna Zeitung, March 7: 

“Nothing could be 
Never have we heard the “Carnaval” played so perfectly 
or the Chopin Etudes with such poetry.” 


Berlin Vossische Zeitung, March 11: 
“Mr. Benham was equally great as-an interpreter of 
Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin.” 


ADDRESS CARE STEINWAY & SONS, EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Famous 
Pianist 


An unprecedented oppor- 


more perfect than Benham’s art. 

















Smith, voice director of State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Mont.; Maud Shamel, 
voice director of the State Univer- 
sity, Macomb, Iil.; Louis Mohler, voice 
director of the State University of Van 
Nest, Ohio; Edith Helgeson, director of 
vocal department of University at Sas- 
katchewan, Can.; Aura Chessington, of 
Mayaquez, Porto Rico. Among the con- 
cert and opera singers were Mary Jor- 
dan, contralto of the Century Opera 
Company; Orlo Bangs, tenor; Caroline 
Coxe, soprano; Alvin Gillett, bass; Mrs. 
Dan Brown, Fort Worth, Texas; Marion 
Easton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Howard 
Wheat, Passaic, N. J.; Fanny Forward, 
Denver; Mrs. Simmons, Memphis; Gor- 
don Reed, Memphis; Grace Keller, Los 
Angeles; Ruth Rusby, Newark, N. J.; 
Miss E. Rosenthal, Kentucky, and many 
others. 





VIDA 


LLEWELLY 


PIANIST 


In America 
1914 - - 1915 


Concert Direction 


M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CHICAGO | 
MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President 
FORTY‘NINTH YEAR 


Catalogue Mailed Free Upon Request to 


Registrar, CHiCAGO MUSICAL COLLECE 
624 South Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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SOPRANO AND VIOLINIST 
IN BELMAR CONCERT 


Maude Klotz and Jacques Kasner Heard 
at Their Best in a Judiciously 
Chosen Program 


BeLMaR, N. J., Aug. 25.—Cottagers 
and Summer visitors at Belmar enjoyed 
a musical treat last evening when G. 
Dexter Richardson presented Maude 
Klotz, the gifted soprano, and Jacques 
Kasner, violinist, in a concert at the 
Hotel Columbia for the benefit of the 


Belmar Life Guards. : 

Mr. Kasner opened the program with 
Hubay’s “Hejre Kati,” and later played 
the “Prize Song” from the “Meister- 
singer,” the Martini-Kreisler “Andan- 
tino” and Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chi- 
nois” and “Liebesfreud.” In all of these 
he showed a splendid tone and an ad- 
mirable technique and delighted his audi- 
ence. 

Miss Klotz’s numbers were Arditi’s “Il 
Bacio,” a group of English songs, “My 
Laddie,” by Thayer; Reichardt’s “When 
the Roses Bloom” and Saar’s “Little 
Gray Dove.” This she followed with the 
“Un Bel Di” aria from “Madama But- 
terfly,” and another song group, “Ber- 
géere Légére,” Weckerlin; “Chanson In- 
doue,” Rimsky-Korsakow, and Eden’s 
brilliant “What’s in the Air To-day.” 

She was in splendid voice, and at the 
close of her program received a veritable 
ovation, to which she responded by a 
charming performance of “To You,” by 
Oley Speaks. 


<MILLS 


SOPRANO 
CHURCH CONCERT ORATORIO 
62 W. 45th Street, New York 











(c) Henry Havelock Pierce. 


Maude Klotz, Soprano, and Jacques 
Kasner, Violinist, Who Joined Forces 
in a Successful Concert at Belmar, 
N. J., Last Week 





JUST PUBLISHED 





THE FAMILY 


MUSIC 


BOOK 


The Most Marvellous Collection Ever Published 
800 Pages; 252 Pieces 


THE FAMILY MUSIC BOOK is handsomely bound in flexible 
cloth, printed from beautifully engraved plates, in the best manner, 
on excellent paper and presents an appearance of unsurpassed elegance. 
It contains music for piano sclo, piano 4-hands, piano 6-hands, vocal 
solos and duets, classified as follows: 


PIANO MUSIC 
27 Drawing-room 2 Mazurkas 


Pieces 1 Schottische 
18 Operatic Ar- 2 Lancers an d 
rangements Quadrilles 


11 Jigs, Reels and 

Modern Dances 
9 4-Hand Pieces 
4 6-Hand Pieces 


14 Easy Classics 
13 Sunday Music 
12 Marches 

10 Waltzes 

2 Polkas 


VOCAL MUSIC 
27 Ballads 10 Sacred Songs 
7Ccnvivial 9Patriotic 
Songs Songs 
8 Plantation 9 National Songs 
Songs (Foreign Na- 
5 French Chil- tions) 
dren’s Songs 12 Hymns 
6 German Chil- 14 Vocal Duets 
dren’s Songs 
20 English Chil- 
dren’s Songs 


The Name of the Book—‘‘THE FAMILY MUSIC BOOK”’—implies the pur 


pose which the collection is to serve. 


All the material has been very carefully selected, both as to classifications 


and the individual pieces. 


The Piano Music is uniformly of moderate difficulty—within the means of the 





average player; and the vocal numbers, in addition to being of the same grade of 
difficulty, possess the special advantage of having easy accompaniments 
within the means of the average pianist. 

The vocal numbers throughout are for medium voice, thus being available 


for all singers. 


Among the pieces, both piano and vocal, will be found many old favorites, 
universally known and loved, and many new compositions interesting, charming 


and beautiful. 


also 














THE FAMILY MUSIC BOOK belongs in every household. It appeals alike 
to those who cultivate music seriously, and to those who love it merely for its own 


sak 


ce. 
THE FAMILY MUSIC BOOK is also essentially a GIFT-BOOK. 


The aggregate value of the music contained in the book is 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS ($150.00) 





The price is ONLY ONE DOLLAR 








Cost of shipping extra: Parcel Post, any point within 150 miles of New York, 
10c; any point within 300 miles, 16c; any point within 600 miles, 27c. Add Se. 
for insured parcel post. Further distances by express. All points as far as Missis- 
sipp River, 35c; all points west of Mississippi River, 45c. 

' For Sale by Music Dealers, Department Stores, Stationers, and wherever 


music is handled. 


Published by (;. SCHIRM KR New York 











MUSICIANS’ 





DIRECTORY 








The American Institute of Applied Music 


212 West Soth Street, New York City 
Telephone: 2329 Columbus. 


ARTISTS’ MANAGER 


ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 
Estey Hall, Philadelphia 
PIANO AND THEORY 


HARRY ANDERTO INSTRUCTION 


(10 years pupil of E. M. BOWMAN.) 
Steinway Hall, 109 BH. 14th St., New York. 
Room 12 (formerly Mr. Bowman’s). 


Mme. ELLA BAGKUS - BEHR "732 
Refers to Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 


Bechtel Alcock. 
Applications made at 206 W. 95th St., N. Y.. Tel. 9689 River 
PIANOFORTE 


ALEXANDER BERNE = ixsteGCtyox 


(Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays. | 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondays to Thursdays. 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in ‘Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 














MRS. HENRY SMOCK 
MISS SUSAN S. . B 0 | C E 
Vocal Studios: 43 E. 27th St., N. Y., Tel. 1977 


Mad. Sq.; Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn. Tel. 6400 
Prospect. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teach f Singi 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE. NEW YORI 
By appointment only 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 


817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS — soprano 


Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. 
Telephone, 3552 River. 
Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
































Address, 124 E, 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 4881 Lenox 
THOMAS FARMER BARITONE 


Engaged for 8t. Paul by Handel Society, London, 
May 12th. 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


JESSIE 6, FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano— Teacher of Singing 
15 West 36th Street, New York 
Telephone 3873 Greeley 





HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 
68th St. and Park Ave. - - - - Tel. 2443 Plaza 





BLANCHE GOODE 
PIANIST 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
Address, JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JOHN WALTER HALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 








843-844 Carnegie Hall New York 
Telephone 4449 Columbus eae air: 
ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Miiller Bersetstr. 43 Dresden, Germany 


Conductor of New York 
H, R, HUMPHRIES Banks’ Glee Club. 
Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 
Address Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 
HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MAURICE LAFARGE ib 


PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 
Specialist in Style. and French Lyrie Diction; 

Summer Course, Harrison, Me., July and August. 

NEW YORK STUDIO: 15 W. 36th STREET 


ORPHEE LANG EVIN sciasailiee ta Wakes daibes 


Particular attention given to singers. Reference, 
Frederic Martin, the eminent basso. P 
220 West 59th St. Phore, 511 Columbus. 














CON TRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 





Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel, 6244 Bryant. New York | 


WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914, Other engagements 


| booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia. 





ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
153 West 76th St. 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


New York 





FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN: crasGine 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 


Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr. Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


J, MASSELL votce pLacINc 


Specialist in breathing. Opera and 
Concert Repertoire. 
MetropolitanOperaHouseBldg.,N.Y. Tel.Bryant 1274 





Teacher of Piano 
McMILLAN, GEORGE L. and Harmony 
Pupil of Joseffy and Stojowsky. New York Studio, 
152 W. 86th St. New Rochelle Studio, 91 Man- 
hattan Ave., Rochelle Park. 








MR. and MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Season 1914-15 opens Sept. 21st. 
Until Sept. 19th, Tel. Coney Island 2267. 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, N. Y.—Tel. Columbus 5946 


MRS, LAURA £. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 


HATTIE GLAPPER MORRIS rd 








| TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 


1730 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Sole Teacher of Margaret Keyes. 


CARLO NICOS| MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
at the CENTURY OPERA 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English 
Address Century Opera House, New York. 





Mme, MATJA VON NIESSEN-STONE 


(Formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
Private: Studio in New York from 
October 1. Address, care of Musical America. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


CARL M. ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 


Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 














MR, and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 


VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 


131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 


The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. E. NEWLIN, Secretary 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, President. 


WILLIAM STIGKLES ‘*'° °‘2:pesictt! Opers Schoo! 
VOICE CULTURE Hof-Theater, Munich. Germany 


Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
1028 olian Hall New York City 











ARTHUR TREGINA ixstgumeNtation 
Phone fncainsoe”” WASHINGTON, D.C, 
VAN YORX, THEO, = TteENoR 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
3701 Greeley 
TEACHES THIS SUMMER 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


FREDERIC ~WARREN 








TENOR Exponent of Jean de Reszke Method 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
BERLIN, W. 9 Prinz Regenten Str. 





CLAUDE WARFORD — 


TENOR and TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


EDWIN WICKENHOEFER viottnist 


INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
30 Cottage St., South Orange, N. J. 








WILBOURN Wide Te anit Compose: 


Unique combination recitals. Separate Engage- 
ments. Instruction. 
Studio: 201 Fuller Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENGLISH PATRIOTISM REFLECTED IN PROMENADE CONCERTS 


But Abandonment of an All-Wagner Program Arouses Storm of Opposition in London—A New 
“Adagio” by Elgar—Moody Manners and Quinlan Operatic Tours Given Up—Quinlan Leaves 
for America—London a Haven for Many Artists 


London Office of Musical America, 
36, Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
August 21, 1914. 


ITH all the calmness that has been 
maintained in England, the pessi- 

mist is finding abundant material to 
work on, and it must be admitted that 
several incidents of the last few days, 
such is the indefinite postponement of 
an important festival, the abandonment 
of an opera tour and the decreasing 
bookings of theatres and music hails, 
must have seemed direful portents. 
However, it is pleasant to record that 


there are some who, whatever their ap- 
prehensions, are determined not to antici- 
pate evil. In this category are the 
airectors of the Queen’s Hal! Orchestra 
which opened its twentieth season of 
Promenade Concerts on Saturday last. 

it was inevitable that the note of 
patriotism should be sounded at this con- 
cert and there was a display of Eng- 
lish, French and Belgium fiags above 
the podium and the singing of the Na- 
tional Anthem and “La Marseillaise ” 
by the vast masses thronging every part 
of the building. On this occasion the 
word “Promenade” seemed a misnomer 
when every inch of the space allotted 
those without seats was occupied so that 
the would-be promenaders were wedged 
in immovably and far from comfortably. 
One other striking fact was the large 
foreign element present, for the French 
anthem was not merely played but most 
decidedly sung, and it was not the broad 
Anglo-Saxon version of French that 
smote one’s ears either. 

Except for one novelty, Elgar’s 
Adagio, “Sospiri,” the program consisted 
of familiar works for orchestra and 
soloists, and in the latter capacity 
Carrie Tubb, who sang the aria, “Salce,” 
from Verdi’s “Otello,” and Mr. Warwick- 
Evans, who played Georges Dorlay’s 
Concerto Passions, for ’cello and orches- 
tra, both did excellent work and reaped 
ample applause. The new Elgar piece, 
which is one of the composer’s most re- 
cently published works, is a short but 
daintily wrought morsel, of tender and 
plaintive melody and replete with all the 
grace and charm of Elgar and in his 
gentler and more reflective mood. 











WHAT 
NEW YORK 
and 
LONDON 
CRITICS 
SAY: 


Wernhard 


Steinberg 


Baritone 


NEW YORK: 

Times, Jan. 12: ‘‘He sings with a 
good deal of authority and repose.’’ 

Staats-Zeitung, Jan. 12: “‘His voice 
is sympathetic, of much warmth and 
he handles it with the best of school- 
ing.”’ 

LONDON: 

Manchester Courier: “Dr. Steinberg 
certainly has a splendid baritone voice 
of large volume and sonority.”’ 

Available for Oratorio, 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: Mr. Julius C. Meyer, Sec., 

1425 B’way, New York. 























R. E. JOHNSTON - PRESENTS 
By Courtesy of 


SENATOR AND MRS. 
WILLIAM A. CLARK 


ANDRE TOURRET 


French Violinist 


CAMILLE DECREUS 


French Pianist 
(Ysaye’s pianist for past two seasons) 
IN JOINT RECITALS 
CHICKERING PIANO USED 
All business communications should be sent to: 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 








Scored for string orchestra, with harp 
and organ, the theme can be discerned 
in a series of deeply breathed sighs, 
whence its name, and there are some 
pleasing and cleverly managed effects 
with sustained chords for the strings 
and harp arpeggios, followed later by 
sforzando work and effective variations 
of tempo. If not very pretentious, the 
work is graceful and finished, and is a 
worthy effort of its gifted composer. 
Elgar’s inspiriting “Land of Hope and 
Glory” was effectively given by Herbert 
Heyner, assisted by the great audience, 
as the closing item of the program. 


Wagner Program Barred 


At the second concert on Monday a 
regretable, though perhaps not alto- 
gether blameworthy, action on the part 
of the management resulted in the sub- 
stitution, in response, it is alleged, to 
numerous requests, of French and Rus- 
sian works for the customary all-Wagner 
program. It is a worthy tribute, how- 
ever, to the broad-minded and tolerant 
view of the British public towards all 
things artistic that disapproval has been 
expressed on every side for this attempt 
to boycott German music. As a result, 
the directors of the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, through their manager, Robert 
Newman, have addressed a letter to the 
subscribers and to the press explaining 
that the so-called ban on Wagner’s music 
was not dictated by any narrow-minded 
policy, but was the result of outside 
pressure brought to bear at the eleventh 
hour by the lessees of Queen’s Hall. For 
the future, the directors hope, it is stated 
further, “with the broad-minded co- 
operation of their audience” to adhere 
to the original scheme of the concerts as 
set forth in their prospectus, remarking 
that the greatest examples of music and 
art are world possessions and therefore 
should be unassailable and exempt from 
the prejudices and passions of the hour. 

Nevertheless, there has, in fact, been 
a certain pandering to the “passions of 
the hour,” for it is reported that all 
living German composers will be ex- 
cluded from the programs of the Prom- 
enade Concerts as well as all German 
artists. It is difficult to attack this de- 
cision since the artists would in anv case 
be unable to come here and seeing that in 
Germany, as it is rumored, even Shake- 
speare has been excluded from the stage. 


To Aid British Artists 

An indication of the crisis confronting 
this country may be seen in the action 
of the conductor, Landon Ronald, who, 
in a letter to the press, advocates the 
forming of a committee of concert-givers 
for the purpose of dealing with the 
situation. His suggestion has been en- 
dorsed by many eminent authorities and 
notably by the director of the Royal AI- 
bert Hall, Hilton Carter, who, in addi- 


‘tion, assures the public that the Albert 


Hall Sunday Concerts will be given as 
usual during the Autumn and Winter, 
and that, as a means of alleviating any 
possible distress among musicians in this 
country rather than from any sordid or 
so-called patriotic motive, only British 
artists will be engaged. In the case of 
the orchestra, the New Symphony, which 
is under the direction of Landon Ronald, 
there will be no need for fresh regula- 
tions, as all the members are British. 

Reports from the operatic field in Eng- 
land are not very reassuring. It is 
whispered now that the Moody Manners’ 
season, inaugurated recently at the 
Prince of Wales Theater with no small 
promise of success, hardly had the re- 
sults expected of it during the first three 
weeks. With constantly dwindling re- 
ceipts, the management decided that dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor, and 
cut the season short. 

The Quinlan Opera Company has also 
been the victim of the war. Its tour of 
the English provinces, which was to have 
terminated with a six weeks’ run in [Lon- 
don this Fall, has been cancelled. Mr. 
Quinlan himself, whom even a_ world- 
war could not entirely extinguish, has 


left for America, and it is the opinion 
of all who are acquainted with his energy 
and resource that before long a meas- 
ure of comfort will be found for those 
left stranded with contracts that are 
now null and void. It is affirmed that 
one of the main reasons for abandoning 
the Quinlan tour at almost a moment’s 
notice was the difficulty if not the im- 
possibility of obtaining railroad trans- 
port in England for the large quantity 
of baggage and effects required by the 
company, as the government was utiliz- 
ing so many trains in transporting the 
troops. 

One at least of the Quinlan artists 
who has quickly found himself on his 
feet again is the American baritone, 
Graham Marr, who was the principal 
baritone in the company’s tour of the 
world, and who has now been engaged 
by cablegram by the Century Opera 
Company, New York. By an amazing 
piece of luck Mr. Marr obtained a berth 
on the St. Paul of the American line the 
very day of receiving the cable and he 
sails to-morrow for New York from 
Liverpool. 

Covent Garden at this period of the 
year, under normal conditions, has never 
anything more exciting to offer than a 
few harmless balls. But this year the 
famous house, even during its period of 
repose, has been playing a part in the 
momentous happenings of the hour, for 
its vestibule was this week commandered 
by the police authorities for the purpose 
of enrolling special constables, whose 
services will be required for contingen- 
cies likely to arise during the war. 


Scotti in London 


With the partial readjustment of the 
train and boat service from the Con- 
tinent, the arrival of some of the thou- 
sands who were stranded in different 
parts of Europe when the war-cloud 
broke is becoming more frequent. An- 
tonio Scotti, the Italian baritone, was 
surprised in the midst of a sojourn on 
the French coast near Boulogne and, on 
the first intimation of the war, gathered 
as much of his baggage as he could and 
hurried to the railway station, only to 
find that no trains were available, and 
that only by the expenditure of 200 
franes could he secure a cab to take him 
and his belongings to Boulogne, a dis- 
tance of only twelve or thirteen miles. 
He obtained a passage in a cross-channel 
steamer to Folkestone, but without his 
baggage which arrived a week later. 
Fortunately he had with him only what 
would suffice for the short stay he in- 
tended to make there. his costume and 
the bulk of his clothes having been left 
in London after his season at Covent 
Garden. Signor Scotti, who, when 
MusicaAL AMERICA’S representative saw 
him at his hotel, was inclined to take an 
exceedingly gloomy view of the situation, 
is impatient to get over to America. 
Being an only son, he is not eligible for 
service in the Italian Army, even if 
Italy should be drawn into the conflict. 
He expects to leave for America in two 
weeks and will fill several concert en- 
gagements there in October. 

Leon Sametini, the Chicago violinist, 
who was a recent visitor to the London 
office, had to emplov nerve and brute 
force to escape with his wife from Ostend 
where he was staving when war broke 
out. Soon after the declaration of war 
came, Mr. Sametini rushed to the steam- 
shin office to engage passage on a boat 
sailing for England the next morning. 





He and his wife arrived an hour before 
the time of sailing, but as they were 
crossing the gangway they were stopped 
with others by a soldier with a revolver 
who ordered them back for examination, 
a proceeding which caused them to miss 
the boat. ‘The following day a second 
effort was made to board the steamer by 
a crowd numbering fully two thousand, 
and this time Mr. Sametini was held up 
at the gangway which his wife had’ suc- 
ceeded in crossing. Not to be foiled 
again he raced to the rear of the land- 
ing-shed and succeeded in mounting the 
roof, the front of which hung directly 
over the waiting steamer. Then fling- 
ing his grips on to the deck, he leapt 
the distance of some twelve feet and 
landed safely, though sorely, on the 
boat, and quickly disappeared among 
the passengers already on board. Dur- 
ing the passage across the channel the 
boat passed the British destroyer flotilla 
and the captain was obliged to disman- 
tle his wireless apparatus. Mr. Sametini 
and his wife will sail for America on 
September 2 on the Tunisian. 

Another visitor to this office was the 
American soprano, Nelle Boutelle, of 
New York, who, like so many of her 
countrymen, has been caused temporary 
financial embarrassment by the distress- 
ing conditions. 

The American diseuse, Augette Forét. 
is in London, and expects to sail in the 
middle of September for America to ful- 
fil numerous engagements. 

John McCormack has secured passage 
to America and will sail on the 28th of 
this month. 

The London office has received a com- 
munication from the _ Italian’ tenor, 
Umberto Sorrentino, dated August 1, 
showing that the artist was at Monte- 
catini, Italy, before the outbreak of war 
and is therefore safe. 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 


Joseph Urban Arrives from Europe 


Joseph Urban, the stage manager of 
the Boston Opera Company, reached New 
York from Italy on August 31 on board 
the San Giovanni, accompanied by Mrs. 
Urban and their two daughters. Mr. 
Urban is to design the scenery and cos- 
tumes of “The Garden of Paradise,” 
which the Liebler Company is to produce 
this season. “The Garden of Paradise” 
is a play by Edward Sheldon, with inci 
dental music by Arthur Farwell. 


Mme. Roberta von Kirivian, the colora- 
tura soprano, is already in America to 
fill the engagements booked for her by 
Manager R. E. Johnston. 





Metropolitan Opera 


WILLIAM Saritone. 


Singing Wotan and Wan 
derer in Berlin, Wagner 
Ring Festival, June 234d 
to Aug. 21st. Available 


for Concerts and Oratoric 
in America Dec. to June 
Dates booking thru 

R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Personal European letter 
and Cable Address: 
Care American Express 
Jo., Berlin 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hal) 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio. 
563 Park Ave., N. E. Corner of 62d Street. 


William §. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 1030-1031 Aeolian Hall 
29 West 42d St., New York 

















RAMON BLANCHART 


The GREAT ARTIST and MASTER of VOCAL ART 


Leading BARITONE of greatest opera houses in World—America, 
Italy, Russia, France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Argentina, Mexico 
and Havana 

Head of Operatic Dept., N. E. Conservatory of Musi 

Member of BOSTON OPERA CO. 

Voice placing and operatic coach in 4 languages. 


Studios in NEW YORK and BOSTON For Private Lessons address: 
53 University Road, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


(Mr. Blanchart will accept a limited number of pupils to live at hi 


residence.) 

















VIOLINIST 


FRANKLIN HOLDING 
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Mrs. Alice Bates Rice has been spend- 
ing the Summer at her seashore home in 
Hingham, Mass. She will resume teach- 
ing at her Boston studio the first of 
October. 


ee 

Howard Clark Davis, the conductor of 
several successful choral societies in 
suburban Boston, has been spending the 
Summer at one of the islands on Lake 
Sunapee, N. H. 

* * x 

Mary Harger, soprano soloist of the 
North Avenue Congregational Church, 
North Cambridge, Mass., is spending the 
Summer at the famous music colony in 
Peterboro, N. H. 

* * *K 

Ernest Britton, for seven years organ- 
ist at St. Anthony’s Italian Catholic 
Church in Bridgeport, Conn., moves to 
New Haven this month to become organ- 
ist at the new St. Brendau’s Church 
there. 

ok * ok 

Bessie Talbot Salmon, soprano, of Bos- 
ton, vocally illustrated the lecture en- 
titled “Progress of Music in New Eng- 
land,” given by Alice Warren Pope re- 
cently in the Universalist Church of 
Bangor, Me. 

ok * a 

Helen Alexander, of Youngstown, O., 
a promising soprano, has returned to her 
home there from New York, where she 
passed part of the Summer in study. 
She expects to return to the metropolis 
in the early Autumn. 

e .& ~% 

Helen Reeves Crane, soprano, has re- 
turned to her home in New Haven, 
Conn., after three weeks spent in Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, where she sang as soloist 
at the Cathedral. Miss Crane was a 
pupil of Mme. Marchesi. 

‘2's 

Mae Elizabeth Haas, of Allentown, 
Pa., a graduate from the department 
of music at Cornell University, has been 
appointed supervisor of public school 
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music and teacher of piano at the State 
Normal School in East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


‘ 
\ 


Rebecca Wilder Holmes, professor of 
music at Smith College, has reached her 
home in Northampton, Mass., after sev- 
eral weeks in Europe. She was in Ber- 
lin when the war broke out, but managed 
to get to London without great dif- 
ficulty. 

* * * 

Mary Ear! Walker, a Scotch contralto, 
gave a musicale at the home of Mrs. 
Jessie Waters Northrup in Racine, Wis., 
recently. She charmed her audience in 
the singing of a cycle of Scotch folk 
songs and ballads and several classical 
German ballads. 

ia Fe 

A musicale of artistic merit was given 
in Thomaston, .Maine, August 27, by 
Edith Castle, contralto, of Boston; Phyl- 
lis Hammond, harpist, of Boston; John 
Wilson, tenor, of Concord, N. H.; Mary 
Jordan, violinist, and Harris S. Shaw, 
pianist and accompanist, of Boston. 

x * x 

Della Sehrt, of Beloit, Wis., and Wilna 
Haverhill, of Janesville, Wis., are among 
the young Western musicians who have 
been forced to cancel their trips to 
Europe for study because of the war. 
The young women were to have sailed 
from New York on August 22. 

: «+ 1s 

A cablegram has been received in 
Milwaukee announcing the safety of 
Rosel Frey, a prominent young singer 
of that city, who had been singing in 
grand opera at Lodz, near Warsaw, Rus- 
sia. Miss Frey’s mother, who accom- 
panied her abroad, is also safe. 

*x* * x 

Edith Pauline Liljeastrom, a teacher 
in the piano department of the Scott 
School of Music, at Pueblo, Col., was 
married on August 11 to Dr. Earl 
Whitaker Spencer. The music at the 
ceremony was presented by Mrs. Willis 
Cobb, Annabel Whitaker and _ Vesta 
Croes. 


Elfert Florio, the New York vocal 
teacher and coach, after a very success- 
ful Summer season at Asbury Park, N. 
J., where he conducted a large class of 
pupils, will return to New York and re- 
sume teaching about September 10 at 
his studio, No. 177 West Eighty-eighth 
Street. 

* * Ox 

Margaret Jarman, of Los Angeles, 
who recently sang in opera in Rome, has 
been engaged for the National Grand 
Opera Company, managed by Messrs. 
Lambardi and Marchetti. Miss Jarman 
refused engagements in Argentina and 
in Italy to return to her own city of Los 
Angeles. 

* x 

Leading music teachers of Chilton 
County, Alabama, met in Clanton last 
week and organized the Chilton County 
Music Teachers’ Association. R. A. 
Smith was elected president and W. T. 
Bean, secretary. Short and interesting 
talks were made by W. O. Rich and 
James Franklin. 


Marten Mortensen, a sixteen-year-old 
boy, of Green Bay, Wis., who has just 
completed five years of musical study in 
Milwaukee, has launched a series of 
piano recitals in the Fox River Valley 
district of Wisconsin. The first recita! 
was given at New Denmark recently. 
Elsie Butler, of Green Bay, is his accom- 
panist. 


PIANIST 


BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


IN AMERICA, 
° For Available 


ALINE B. STORY - - - 


SEASON 1914-15 
Dates, Address— 
5749 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 


Steinway Piano Used 


PAOLO GUETTA 


On the Examining Board at the Conservatorium G. Verdi. 
Il canto nel suo meccanismo—Ediz. U. Hoepli. Da 


Dearest Master: 


The ideas you express on the teaching of singing in your ‘‘Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove’’ 





PROFESSOR OF SINGING 


Via PASSARELLA 7 MILAN, ITALY 
Author of: »~ 


lle antiche norme e dallé nuove—Ediz. G. Ricordi & Co. 


ot wit ALESSANDRO BONCI cne-:: 


Parma, 21st Sept., 1913. 
corresponds 


so exactly to those of the true School, and to mine, that as well as congratulating you most heartily. I 


wish, for the sake of the revival of this Italian Art, that all may follow them. 


Alessandro Bonci. 


On Sunday evening, August 24, at 
Bristol, R. I., an interesting song recital 
was given by Albert Edmund Brown, 
baritone, director of music at the Lowell 
Norma! School, which was largely attend- 
ed by the Summer residents of Bristol 
and Newport. Mr. Brown sang the en- 
tire program in English, giving to each 
song an artistic interpretation. Mrs. 
Brown was an able accompanist. 

ok a *K 


Prof. Clarence Shepard, head of the 
musical department of Carroll college at 
Waukesha, Wis., is marooned in Ger- 
many by the war. No word has been 
received from him. Dr. W. O. Carrier, 
president of the College, has received a 
cablegram from the American consul at 
Florence, Italy, saying that Blanche 
Willson, a member of the musical faculty 
of Carroll College, is safe. 

aS * *K 

An interesting concert was given on 
August 28 in the Baptist Church of 
Long Branch, N. J., by Frederick K. 
Ball, the organist of the Presbyterian 
Church, assisted by Pauline de Fonteny, 
harpist, a pupil of Salzedo, and Vito 
Petrone, tenor. Mr. Ball is a violinist 
as well as organist, and he also played 
the piano accompaniment to the reading 
of Poe’s “The Raven,” by the pastor of 
the church, the Rev. Charles F. McKay. 


* " 
A unique entertainment was the re- 


cent concert given in Utica, N. Y., 
by Frederick Sittig, pianist, and 
his two children, Gretchen and 


Hans, violinist and ’cellist respectively. 
Although the children are only thirteen 
and fourteen years old, their perform- 
ance brought out the results of splendid 
training and disclosed marked talent. 
They were ably assisted by Elizabeth 
Teti, coloratura soprano, and Dr. F. P. 
Cavallo, baritone. 

Friends of Lathrop Resseguie, a mem- 
ber of the vocal faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College, are congratulating him 
on the fact that his pupil, Katherine 
Julsky, is none other than the Miss 
Dzeilska, who was lately selected by 
Mme. Rosa Olitzka as her musical pro- 
tegée. Miss Julsky, who lives at 130 
South Ninth Avenue, Maywood, com- 
menced her initial vocal studies under 
Mr. Resseguies’s direction last year in 
September. Her studies were continued 
until the close of the present year, at 
which time Mme. Olitzka’s scholarship 
contest was held in the Powers Theater. 


*K * aK 
Alma Hopkins, contralto of the West- 

minster Presbyterian Church, Bloom- 
field, N. J., and a professional pupil of 
Charles W. Kitchell, tenor, with whom 
she will appear in concert and oratorio 
the coming season, appeared in recital in 
Superior, Wis., on August 5. Her pro- 
gram included an aria by Graben-Hoff- 
man, groups of songs by Grieg, Brahms, 
Salter, Reichardt, del Riego, Spross and 
Carpenter, and an aria from “Gioconda.” 
Miss Hopkins was especially successful 
in her two arias and in her group of 
songs in English. She has a voice of 
power and good quality as 
marked interpretative ability. 

ok * * 


well as 


Washington (D. C.) musicians are re-' 


turning to the city from courses taken 
at various Summer schools. Contingents 
of Washingtonians were found at many 
of the colleges and included teachers as 
well as students. Chautauqua, Columbia 
and Dartmouth had the largest represen- 
tations. Those at the last named in- 
cluded Mrs. Frank Byram, director of 
music at the Western High School; Ber- 
nice Randall, Mrs. Miriam Bangs-Hilton, 
Florence Keene, Louise Wood, Rosalie 
Robinette and Edna Ellis. Before leav- 
ing, these artists gave a musical even- 
ing and appeared in a pageant and other 
exhibitions of the Summer course. 


Grace Warner, a Boston pianist, and 
her sister Harriet, a pianoforte teacher 
of that city, who were in London and 
Paris during the early stages of war, 
arrived in Boston on August 24 on the 
Megantic, which docked in Montreal on 
August 23. The Misses Warner went 
across in mid-July and had planned a 
stay for the entire late Summer on the 
continent, but their visit was terminated 
after a week’s stay in Paris. “People 
found in Paris without a permit to stay 
were arrested, and we stood in line eleven 
hours of one day to obtain such a per- 
mit, and later were obliged to wait four 
days to get another permit to leave the 
city,” said Miss Warner. 

* ok ok 

Ernest Briggs announces that Lydia 
Sturtevant, contralto, who was for a sea- 
son with the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany and afterwards prima donna in the 
Sheehan Opera Company, has_ been 
booked for a complete season which will 
be spent in New York City. She is en- 
gaged for sixteen weeks with the New 
York Italian Grand Opera Company and 
will also make a number of guest appear- 
ances under the Aborns at the Century 
Opera House, New York. She has also 
been booked for a number of recital en- 
gagements in the East by the Eastern 
booking agents of the Briggs Musical 
Bureau and will appear in New York un- 
der auspices of the Scottish societies. 





Mme. Rosa Olitzka, 
Celebrated Russian Contralto 
ASSISTED BY 


Kathleen Hart, Soprano 


Exclusive Management West of Cleveland 
(By special arrangement R. E. Johnston) 


Elizabeth Rothwell Wolff, 


Soprano 


From Royal Court Theatre Darmstadt 
Walter Henry Rothwell at the piano, condr. 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 


AND 
Miss Edna Gunnar Peterson, 


Pianist 


Mr. Albert Borroff, 


Basso-Cantante 
Lecture Recitals, Oratorio 


Mme. Cora Kempre, Soprano 
Fresh from European Operatic Triumphs 


Miss Esther May Plumb, 
Contralto 
Recitals, Oratorio 


Mr. Ridgley Hudson, Tenor 


Recitals, Oratorio 


Miss Clara Williams, Soprano 


Oratorio 


Miss Celene Loveland 
Piano Lecture Recitals 


AND 


Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Quartette 





EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


Gertrude V. O’Hanlon 


Cable Building, Chicago, III. 
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Oratorio—Concert—Recital 
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Leonard Borwick. A poet pianist to whom 


Nachrichten. 


“The concert revealed a star of the first magnitude, 


listened with ever-increasing amazement.’’—Dresden 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Newark, N. J., 


Black, Cuyler.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 2; Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 6. 


Oct. 14. 


Brown, Albert Edmund.—Hartford, Conn., 
Sept. 20; Northampton, Mass., Nov. 9. 

Cooper, Jean Vincent.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 
2; Portland, Me., Oct. 6. 

De Gogorza, Emilio.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 1; 
Portland, Me., Oct. 5. 


Eames, Emma.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 1; Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 5. 

Falk, Jules.—Symphonic Festival Concerts, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 6 and 13. 

Falk, Jules.—Symphonic Festival Concerts, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 6 and 13. 


Rudolph.—Worcester, Mass., Sept. 


Ganz, 
25. 

Giordano, Salvatore.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 1; 
Portland, Me., Oct. 5. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Rockville Center, 
Oct. 6; Newburgh, Oct. 16. 


Ivins, Ann,—Toronto Festival, Oct. 23. 
Jacobs, Max.—Long Branch, N. J., Sept. 7. 
Kaiser, Marie.—Western tour, Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 8. 

Lee, Cordelia.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 3; 
land, Me., Oct. 7. 

McCue, Beatrice.—Akron, O., Sept. 15. 


Margarete.—Houston, 


Port- 


Matzenauer, 2 o2., 
Oct. 27. 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Marshall- 
town, Ia., Nov. 12; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 17. 





Otis, Florence Anderson.—Bangor, Me., 
Oct. 2; Portland, Me., Oct. 6. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Worcester’ Festival. 
Sept. 24. 

Sarto, Andrea—Chicago (Apollo), Feb. 22. 

Samaroff, Olga.—Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 7; 
Boston, Nov. 15. 

Violinist 


For information apply to 
DRIGGS & LE MASSENA, INC. 
501 FIFTH AVE. 





New York 


Smith, Ethelynde.—Chicago, Nov. 15; Chi- 


cago, Dec. 6. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Chicago, Oct. 18; Cleve- 
land, Nov. 3; St. Louis, Nov. 13-14; Hartford, 
Conn., Nov. 23 (Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra). 

Wells, John Barnes.—Peterborough, N. H.; 
Akron, O., Oct. 27. 

Wheeler, William—Middlebury, 
(Westover School), Oct. 22. 


Conn.; 





Local Admiration Aroused by Ayres Trio 
in Colorado Springs 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Aug. 24.—The ap- 
pearance of ensemble players is a rarity 
in Colorado Springs, even during the reg- 
ular concert season. Unusual interest 
was therefore attached to the concert 
given by the Saslavsky Trio on August 
12 in the Antlers Hotel. The occasion 
was particularly noteworthy, since it 
marked the first local public hearing of 
a trio by Frederic Ayres, whose home 
is now in Colorado Springs. Each move- 
ment was greeted with hearty applause 
and at the work’s conclusion the ap- 
proval was so pronounced that the com- 
poser was compelled to appear. The 
new work was brilliantly played, as were 
the other numbers on the program, which 
included Arensky’s D Minor Trio and a 
sonata in the same tonality by Corelli. 

While as yet uncertain because of the 
European war the local concert season 
promises to offer as many noted soloists 
as in preceding years. The “Artists 
Series” of the Colorado Springs Musical 
Club will again afford music lovers four 


high class concerts at a moderate charge. 
F. M. T. 





Popular Price Opera for Brooklyn 


The annual season of the National 
Grand Opera Company, under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Baldini, will open with 
a production of “La Gioconda” at the 
Broadway Theater, Brooklyn, on Satur- 
day evening, September 5, at popular 
prices. The first week of the engage- 
ment finds in the schedule “Rigoletto,” 
“Tl Trovatore,” “Carmen,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Forza del Destino” and “Traviata.” 
Some of the artists already engaged by 
Director Baldini to sing the leading 
roles in the company’s répertoire are 
Alice Gentle, Lydia Sturtevant, Carolina 
Zavner, Edvige Vaccarri, Marchese An- 
nunzia di Alta, Salvatore Sciarretti, 
Guido Ceccotti, Giuseppe Cavadari, Ales- 
sandro Modesti, Angelo Antola, Pietro di 
Biasi and Natale Cervi. 
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Concert SO PRAN O—Oratorio 


Personal Address: 


92 Gates Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Tel. 4280 Prospect 


GANAPOL SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 


DETROIT, MICH. 


BORIS L. GANAPOL, Director 


An Ideal Musical Institution=Al!l Branches Taught by Faculty of Eminent Instructors 

















SOPRANO ie Petre ee 
reances AT DAS dine 
GUTIA CASSINI, Cellist and 
FRANK LAFORGE, Pianist 


Season 1914-1915 Now Booking 
Exclusive Management for Concerts: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Baldwin Piano Used 











Mme. Delia M. Valeri 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


The Rockingham 
1748 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone 2531 Columbus 





RUDOLF 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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Albert Guille 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 24.—Sadly illus- 
trative of artistic impecuniosity is the 
death of Albert L. Guille, tenor and 
chevalier of the Royal Order of Christ, 
of Corsica. Guille was a prominent tenor, 
who sang with Patti twenty-five years 
ago. Last week he died in the county 
hospital here almost friendless. He sang 
with the Patti company in her tours of 
1887 and 1891-1892, and is said to have 
received as much as $800 to $1,000 a 
night. As he become older he dropped 
to lower levels and finally was singing 
in a moving picture house. Then he 
tried teaching in San Diego, but came 
back to Los Angeles to die. Mr. Guille 
left three sons, who are said to be in 
the French army at present and so 
doubtless will not hear of their father’s 
death for many a day. W. F. G. 





Henry Francis Trask 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Aug. 22.—After 
a lingering illness Henry F. Trask, 
patron of music and a founder of the 
Orpheus Club in this city, died in the 
Springfield Hospital at the age of sixty- 
nine. Mr. Trask’s name is closely asso- 
ciated with musical events in Massachu- 
setts. He was one of the most popular 
tenor soloists in the State. His feat of 
singing Ralph Rackstraw in “Pinafore” 
fifty times is remembered by old resi- 
dents of Springfield. He was first sec- 
retary of the Orpheus Club, a director 
of the Springfield May Festival Associa- 
tion, director of the old Trask Quartet 
and of various choirs and choruses. His 
wife and one son survive him. 


Ada §S. Bird 


MADISON, Wis., Aug. 26.—Ada S. Bird, 
director of the Wisconsin School of 
Music in this city, well known all through 
the Middle West, died suddenly on 
August 25 at her Summer home at Plum 
Lake, near Sayner, Wis., where she had 
gone a few days previous, to spend the 
rest of the Summer. Miss Bird was one 
of the sixteen persons in the United 
States who was awarded the decoration 
of the Palmes Académiques by the 
French government. Funeral services 
were held in Madison and burial was at 
Sun Prairie, Wis., her old home. 


M. N. S. 


Mrs. Margaret Taylor 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Aug. 24.—Mrs. 
Margaret Taylor, who was for many 
years a successful teacher of violin, died 
on Saturday at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Philip Devenish. She was a 
native of England and came to this 
country thirty-five years ago and settled 
in Southington, Conn. W. E. C. 
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How Kitty Cheatham 
Escaped from War Zone 








American Artist Describes Her Experiences Abroad and Pre- 
sents Her Philosophy with Regard to the Causes and 
Possible Outcome of Turbulent Conditions Abroad 








T would be amiss to assert that seri- 
ous anxiety was entertained by her 
numberless friends over the safety of 
Kitty Cheatham at the outbreak of the 
European war for those who truly know 
the unique American artist realize be- 
yond the peradventure of a doubt that 


she is above all else resourceful. Under 
the stress of circumstances calculated 
to baffle and demoralize the average in- 
dividual her quick perception, keen un- 
derstanding, splendid adaptability and 
utter faith in her own spiritual stand- 
point and purpose assist her infallibly 
over obstacles most considerable in mag- 
nitude. 

At the opening of hostilities her where- 
abouts were unknown. She had planned 
a visit to Weimar and Prague on her 
way from Berlin, where she had put in 
a period of earnest study at the Univer- 
sity, to the Mozart Festival at Salzburg. 
But when communication with Germany 
was broken nothing had been heard of 
her and it was impossible to ascertain 
whether she had been blocked in any 
one of these cities or, worse still, been 
left en panne between them. 

Several days later Miss Cheatham’s 
name appeared in the papers among 
those who had contrived to reach Lon- 
don from the Continent. There were 
vague stories, too, of the difficulties she 
had encountered on her trip. And pres- 
ently it became known that she had 
secured passage on the St. Louis. 

Accordingly she reached New York the 
week before last. There is always some- 
thing singularly inspiring about Miss 
Cheatham, a potent communicative ele- 
ment that cheers, uplifts and encourages 
in those very moments and precisely in 
those conditions under which the ordi- 
nary person experiences perturbation and 
acute distress. Never has it evinced 
itself more persuasively than in this in- 
stance. She did not give way to the con- 
ventional lamentations about the war 
when a_ representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA saw her the day after her ar- 
rival. She seemed, instead, animated by 
a lofty optimism and hopefulness. 

“On every hand people have been 
tendering me their sympathy over the 
discomforts and dangers which they rea- 
son I must have had to undergo during 
the past few weeks,” she observed. “The 
truth of the matter is that the experience 
has been to me the holiest, the most ex- 
alting that I have ever lived through. 
It has been a complete and practical 
vindication of those principles whereby I 
live and, as sucn, has strengthened and 
uplifted me as nothing else. I have pur- 
sued them in. devoutness, humility and 
that definiteness of purpose without 
which we lose ourselves and—here I am, 
unharmed, happy in the sense of the 
steadfastness I have been able to main- 
tain and without the loss of even a single 
piece of luggage. 

“It is well enough to place the immedi- 
ate blame for present conditions in one 
quarter or in another. But the true fact 
of the matter is that the time has come 
for a change of the state of consciousness 
into which so many have allowed them- 
selves to drift. The battle is now the 
clash of the principles of eternal truth 
against error. The error is that of the 


pursuit and exaltation of the material. 
The outcome will be the recognition of 
the necessity of a newer, grander and 
more comprehensive spiritual basis of 
life. It will be seen that the principle 
of ‘Me and Mine’ does not lead us up to 
where those who even now are profess- 
ing it have imagined. As preposterous 
as the attitude ‘Me and God,’ it must re- 


Indeed, several of my friends who were 
to have called on me sent word that there 
seemed something in the atmosphere 
which oppressed them and made them ill, 
obliging them to remain at home in a sort 
of inexplicable malaise. Personally I be- 
gan to feel that things were becoming 
unendurable. I left Berlin for Weimar 
with a positive sense of relief. 

“The classic atmosphere of Weimar 
had a wonderful effect upon me. So 
wonderfully inspiring was it all that the 
sudden warning to leave that I 
got from two English friends came 
as a great shock. They begged me 
likewise to go to the bank at once for 
money as it closed at two (it was then 
shackle before that hour) and was not 
to reopen till Monday (it was then Sat- 
urday). Furthermore no one _ could 
clearly predict what might happen in 
the interim. A young Scotch boy stop- 
ping at my hotel went with me. Think 
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Kitty Cheatham (seated in the center) and a Group of American Refugees on 
Their Way to New York 


sult at last only in misery and destruc- 
tion. We must all of us wage the fight 
against the tendency to be seduced by 
outward glamor. To do so we must be 
brought to the realization that the fight 
is to be waged primarily in ourselves. In 
,our own innermost consciousness lies 
the battlefield of impulses. That is what 
some influential individuals in Europe to- 
day have forgotten. It will be brought 
home to them, though, and in force. It is 
incumbent upon us to realize our at- 
oneness with the universal consciousness, 
to beware of the tendency to dissociate 
ourselves from the general scheme of 
things. 

“Neither the individual now the nation 
has learned the essence of happiness or 
of real greatness unless its claims to 
them be securely founded upon the true 
spirit of humility. I have felt this keenly 
at various times in Germany. I had a 
stronger sense of it than ever this time. 
I have talked it over with distinguished 
professors in the Berlin University. I 
have held up to them the all significant 
phrase, ‘Except ye become as little chil- 
dren.’ Before leaving Berlin this time I 
was asked to address a few words to the 
faculty. Without knowing what I should 
say to them I consented. And when the 
time came I felt that nothing could be 
more suitable that Archibald Sullivan’s 
‘The Little Grey Lamb.’ By the way in 
which these erudite professors listened I 
could see that the message had carried 
and that I had indeed been guided by 
the right impulse. 

“In Berlin it was possible actually to 
feel the unrest, the tenseness of spirit. 
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Aboard the “St. Louis” 


of my consternation when they flatly re- 
fused to honor his Bank of England 
checks. They did, however, give me forty 
dollars on my American Express checks. 
I told my young friend I _ should 
willingly share what I had with him. 
Together with a Frenchman, and Welsh 
clergyman, we succeeded in catching a 
train bound for Belgium. Eventually it 
stopped and we were put out. Later we 
took another train, not knowing where it 
would land us, but trusting to arrive 
somewhere. Again we had to change. 
This time we got into a covered wagon 
and rode a considerable distance. After 
some further traveling in this fashion 
we reached the Hook of Holland. The 
last boat for England was leaving and 
the crowd was enormous. They shut the 
doors leading to the boat before I could 
get on, but the intercession of an Ameri- 
can enabled me to pass before the 
steamer sailed. I reached London with 
just a dollar. 

“Returning on the St. Louis I was 
amazed to see the calmness with which 
some people remained at their ease and 
ordered the stewards (the number of the 
crew had been cut down) to serve their 
meals to them without making any effort 
to help themselves. I, for my part, 
waited on myself. 

“I shall not say that the fact of my 
Americanism appeals to me_ more 
strongly now than at any other time, for 
I have always realized the significance 
of our message to the world and have 
done my best to prove it. For the very 
reason of my sincerity in this direction 
I have brought to Europe something that 


has been acclaimed as genuinely new 
and American by critics. I have not, like 
some others, brought to the Germans 
German lieder, to the French songs writ- 
ten in France. So it comes that one of 
the leading German os claimed last 
year that ‘America has sent us a dis- 
tinctively new and original art.’ ” 

This year more than ever before will 
Miss Cheatham’s art strike deeply into 
the popular consciousness. For it is an 
epitome of that which the world in its 


-present need requires. She will open 


her season early in October in Ohio. 
H. F. P. 


FESTIVAL ARTISTRY 
FOR ASBURY PARK 


Eight Prominent Artists Give 
Strong Programs in Elks’ 
Benefit 


[From a Staff Correspondent] 








ASBURY PARK, N. J., Aug. 30.—Music 
served a truly constructive purpose in 
the festival given on August 25, 27 and 
29 by the Asbury Park Lodge, No. 128, 
of the Elks, for the benefit of their home 
building fund. In raising $50,000 for 
the new home the local Elks bethought 
themselves of the aid of music, and 
called upon R. E. Johnston, through 


whom the artists for the three concerts 
were booked. Dr. Charles E. Van Wickle 
is the exalted ruler of this lodge and he 
worked unceasingly in perfecting the de- 
tails of the festival, supported ably dur- 
ing the week of the event by Lulu Breid 
of the Johnston offices. Hindrance to 
the success of the festival was provided 
by the weather man, particularly on the 
final evening. 

In this final concert the artists were 
Alice Nielsen, Mme. Rosa Olitzka, Jerome 
Uhl and George Dostal, who scored 
strongly as an emergency soloist in lieu 
of Signor Constantino, who had been an- 
nounced. Miss Nielsen won her usual 
emphatic success with the “Vissi d’Arte”’ 
from “Tosca,” to which she added Tosti’s 
“Goodbye,” and in a set of songs de- 
livered with her wonted artistry. In- 
teresting was her introduction of a song 
by two musical managers, Charles L. 
Wagner, who guides her own concert des- 
tinies, and Oscar Condon of St. Louis. 
This number, “My Heather Bells,” 
proved worth while. 

A revelation was the fine singing of 
Mme. Olitzka and it caused regret that 
the contralto is not heard more often in 
the East. Notable for emotional potency 
was her “Ah, mon fils” from “Le Pro- 
phéte” and her Strauss “Zueignung,” 
while her spirited “Spinnerliedchen” was 
redemanded. Her triumph was marked 
by three encores and floral tributes. 

Mr. Dostal, who had already been 
welcomed by the “Thursday audience, 
strengthened this fine impression in his 
arias, adding “Mother Machree” to his 
much-applauded “La Donna e Mobile.” 
His ringing tenor and artistic style won 
a warm response. Mr. Uhl’s resonant 
baritone was employed with splendid re- 
sultS8 in an aria from “Salvator Rosa” 
and his added “Mother o’ Mine” by 
Tours. Emil J. Polak was commended 
for his work as accompanist for the 
festival. 

In the Thursday concert Miss Nielsen, 
Nahan Franko and Mr. Dostal had pro- 
vided an attractive program, and at the 
Tuesday event Mabel Garrison, Eva 
Mylott and Orville Harrold demon- 
strated the plentitude of their individual 
gifts. KR. 8. C. 
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